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time is not yet come to publish them,—nor,|and a few friends for consolation. However, 
especially, to put them into practice, although’ notwithstanding this state of distress, which 
it is nigh; and no mortal will be able to arrest | enters into the views of Providence, to manifest 
the arm of the Almighty. Let it not be ima-/to the world the almighty power of God, the 
gined that, in setting to work, I havé been in- | Heavenly Doctrine, printed in thousands of 
fluenced by the idea of recovering my sacred | copies, is diffused every where, in French and 
rights, and repelling the attacks of my enemies, jin English. Why, then, this frantic opposition 
and of my political adversaries, to pretend that|on their part against the truth of the Gospel, 
Divine power interfered in my cause. I take | which God in his mercy, and for the happiness 
the just God—the Almighty, who knows my|of the present and future generations, has 
heart—to witness, that I have renounced, from | vouchsafed to reveal a second time by his 
the bottom of my soul, the crown of France, | angels, whom he has sent to visit the earth ? ” 
which belongs to me by right; and wotothe| The Translator* also vouches for the angelic 
senseless being who could falsely invoke the! origin of the publication; and who can doubt 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

The Heavenly Doctrine ; or, the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in all its Primitive Purity, 
such as he Preached it Himself during his 
Terrestrial Sojourn: newly Revealed by 
Three Angels of the Lord, and which Jesus 
Christ has confirmed himself, by the Repro- 
bation of the Romish Papacy; with all the 
Proof of its Imposture against the Doctrine 
of our Saviour. Literally translated from 
the original French, promulgated by Charles 
Louis, Duke of Normandy, Son of Louis XVI. 
King of France. 12mo. pp. 350. London, 
1839. Causton. 


Tuis is a startling title-page! And the work 
itself throws quite into the back-ground the 
Socialism of ‘* Mrs. Chappelsmith, late Miss 
Reynolds.” The pseudo-son of Louis XVI. 
has become the founder of a new religion; 
having been. instigated thereto by three Angels, 
with whom he has had the long conversations 
which chiefly fill up these 350 pages. Thom, 


name of the Eternal, to deceive men! If the 
Almighty, in his infinite wisdom, has decreed 


and not mine. 
nounced my name nor my country, and no one 
in the universe can take from me this right; 
for truth is stronger than falsehood, and makes 





alias Sir William Courtenay, was but a type, | the shame of my persecutors’ calumnies recoil 
or fore-runner, of this greater prophet; and as|Upon them. God Almighty, who knows that 


for the Roman Catholic Church, if it can sur- 
vive this attack, all we shall say is, that we 
wish Dan the luck to be Pope as soon as there 


am the truth, and who has preserved me to 
be the instrument of his impenetrable designs, 
will know well how to grant me justice upon 


is a vacancy in the immortal chair of the|the earth, if such be his unchangeable and irre- 


Vatican. . 
It is a very curious book, however, and 


seems already to have found difciples and | 


apostles in the Church of Rome: for its canons 
are thus subscribed, page $43:— 

“« In the name of the Catholic and Evangelical Church, 
(Signed) Jean Baptiste La Prade, President of the 

Council, formerly a Roman Catholic priest. 
Ange Francois Alexandre Appert, Tittlary 
Curate ot St. Arnoult, formerly a Roman 
Catholic priest. 
Modeste Gruau, Ancien Procureur du Roi de 
France, and formerly a Roman Catholic. 
Charles Louis, Duke of Normandy, Protector 
of the Catholic and Evangelical Church, 
fo! ly a Roman Catholic.’ 

To these canons we shall come by and by; 
but, in the meantime, must give some account 
ofthe volume. It sets out, like a fine epic, in 
medias res, though, unlike an epic, it never 
reverts to the beginning, but only promises it 
hereafter, and in this manner :— 

“ The preliminary part of the Heavenly Doc- 
irine, containing the narration of some extra- 
ordinary and miraculous incidents which pre- 
ceded the new revelation of the true Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, is now in the press, 
and will shortly be published.” 

As this might stagger sceptical people, the 
Duke of Normandy thus adjures them, under 
date of London, May 1839 :— 

“« Princes and Nations of the Earth,—it is 
not to be doubted but that many persons will 
disbelieve that angels from the Almighty have 
prescribed to me what my pen has written in 
this book. I shall feel no surprise at such in- 
credulity, since there are many who do not 
even believe in the existence of God: how, then, 
can they believe in his angels? Moreover, 
there are some who own Jesus Christ merely 
with their lips, but faith does not exist in their 

eart. It is not on my own authority that I 
speak thus, for the Angel of the Eternal, onr 
God, rarely leaves me; and he makes me write, 

ides, many other things. However, the 


jsistible will. But I will put aside all question 
|of temporal interest, for my aim here is not to 
convince of my identity; and, besides, I have 
received from above the mission to make evi- 
ent the error of them who have fallen into 
the snares of the evil spirit, through the impos- 
| ture of those Italians who call themselves the 
japostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 formerly 
tbelieved for a time, like many others, that 
they were really so; and truly it is neither my 
| knowledge nor my merit which has opened my 
jeyes; I have seen the truth by the sole power 
of the Eternal, my God and your God; for he 
is such, in spite of you, and there is no other. 
It is he who has sent angels unto me, in whom 
it has been impossible for me not to believe ; 
although, on the first apparitions of these 
|heavenly messengers, I was fully persuaded 
ithat I was the object of some political intrigue : 
the first part of this work, and witnesses of 
unquestionable veracity, exist, to attest that I 
speak the truth.” 

Our readers will remember the assassination 
story at Camberwell; upon which these reve- 
lations may throw a light, withheld from our 
obtuse police magistrates. But the Duke pro- 
|ceeds to inform us :— 

‘Some apostolic and Romish priests, at the 
same time that they boast of being of the true 
Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, have employed, 
by infamous means, the influence of their high 
jconsideration, and still daily make an abuse of 
that invention of the Romish priesthood—con- 
fession, to deprive me of the pecuniary resources 
which Frenchmen, having faith in my identity, 
have shewn themselves disposed to procure for 
me. They have but too cruelly obtained their 
jimpious end, for, under pretext of taking from 
jme the possibility of having this work of God 
|himself printed, and spread abroad among the 
\people, since more than two years they have 
{left both me and my family in a most grievous 
| State of privation, having only God for support, 





that I am one day to re-ascend the throne of | 
my fathers, may his holy will be accomplished, | 
Nevertheless, I have not re-| 








what both anthor and translator, two credible 
witnesses, prove? The latter says :— 

“It is stated in the title-page of the present 
work, that the Heavenly Doctrine, or true 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, has been 
newly revealed by three angels to the much- 
persecuted son of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
Such an extraordinary assertion cannot be ex- 
pected to meet with implicit credence, with- 
out additional evidence of its truth. This 
evidence, it is presumed, will be furnished by 
the perusal of the following pages to the end ; 
and the translator can venture to say on author- 
ity, that forthcoming events will fully confirm 
it. ~ * * * 

“ The translator thinks it right to make 
known, that there exist revelations anterior 
to that of the Heavenly Doctrine, which ex- 
plain many important points relating to the 
future state of our souls, &c., as well as to the 
anomalies we may continually observe existing 
in the world around us. But for important 
reasons, which will be manifest hereafter, the 
Heavenly Doctrine has been published first.” 

Our readers, perhaps, would not wish us to 
enter into the reasoning, either pro or con, on 
so important a subject, so early as it now ap- 
pears armed for the field of controversy. We 
have lived to see even greater follies adopted 
by multitudes of persons’ in our enlightened 
age, not only in France and ‘Germany, but in 
Great Britain, so famed for its wisdom, and so 
boasted of for its rationality. We have seen 
Joanna, and (no, we have not seen) Shiloh. 
Brothers the prophet had his day: and so had 
the Kentish impostor, only a few months ago. 
Why, then, should we deny the chance of pros- 
elytism to the pretender of a higher destiny, 
Charles Louis, duke of Normandy? We are 
not aware of any cause of impediment; and, 
like the old Pagans and Christians, who, when 
they vowed offerings to the Supreme Power, 
did not consider it bad policy to light a candle 
to the devil, or ahriman, for fear of the worst 
that might happen ; so du we, therefore, hasten 
forward thus early to shew that the new Doc- 
trine Catholique (e¢ Angélique, it ought to be) 
has met with due attention at our hands. And, 
as Master Elbow says, “‘ here be proofs :”— 

““¢Why,’ asked I (saith the Duke) of the 
angel, ‘does the merciful God make choice of 
me ?—Of me, who am the poorest in spirit ?—OfL 
me, who know nothing, and who am persecuted 
by enemies powerful on earth, and who cer- 
tainly, on account of my misfortunes, will not 

* Charles de Cosson, Disciple de la Doctrine Catholique 
et Evangdlique. London, August 1439 
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believe that which thou and the other angel 
have said to me hitherto ?’ ‘ It is exactly by thy 
misfortunes,’ answered the angel to me, ‘ that 
thou hast found grace before the Almighty : 
it is on account of thy unheard-of sufferings, 
that thou hast been chosen by the wisdom of 
God for the instrument of his justice. * * * 
He who opposes legitimate power, opposes the 
command of God; and those who do so procure 
for themselves their condemnation. I told you 
to go and preach my Gospel, to do the greatest 
good unto men—and thus, by doing good, you 
have nothing to fear from princes; but by 
meddling with political affairs, you will do 
harm, for you cannot serve two masters. 
Therefore, do you wish to have nothing to fear 
from him who has power in hand? only busy 
seit with your ministry, with which I 
ave commissioned you. It is in this manner 
you shall do real good, and you shall even re- 
ceive the praises which you deserve on account 
of the good you do, by preaching peace, justice, 
obedience, and submission to the masters of this 
world ; for they are, even with regard to you, 
and for your good, the ministers of God. If, 
on the contrary, you do harm, by meddling with 
their ministry, of which God will require from 
them an account, you will also be hated by their 
ple. Fear them, then, since it is not use- 
essly that they have the executive power in 
hand—being the ministers of God, to punish 
severely him (no matter who he be) that does 
evil. I am myself come into the world for sub- 
mission ; this is why I have said to you: I am 
not come to abolish the laws, but to accomplish 
them. Therefore, whosoever wishes to be my 
disciple, and as such the true shepherd of my 
flock, which my heavenly Father has given me, 
ought to follow my example.’ ” 

The mass of the volume is a new reading or 
version of the. New Testament; of which 
an idea may be formed from the subjoined 
extracts :— 

“ * Why,’ said I to the angel of the Lord, 
‘dost thou make me write what is already 
written ; for persons object to me on every 
side — We know all this, and you say nothing 
new?’ The angel answered me: ‘So much 
the worse for those who know the heavenly 
truth, and who hide it, on account of their 
imposture and of their iniquity. The justice 
of God Almighty shall come unto them, 
for he has said. by the mouth of his servant 
Isaiah (ch. xlvi. v. 11): ‘It is I who call 
from the east a bird of prey—and from 
a distant land, a man who shall accomplish 
what I have resolved. I have said it, and I 
will make the thing come to pass. I have 
formed the design of it, and I will execute it.’ 
And this man (said the angel of the Lord to 
me) is thou. And itis not in vain that the 
Eternal said (v. 12): ‘ Hearken unto me, you 
who have stubborn hearts, and who are far 
from righteousness. I have made my justice 
approach, and it shall not remove” * * 
For God said, by the mouth of his servant 
Zechariah (ch. vi. v. 12): ‘ Thus has the Eter- 
nal spoken—behold a man whose name is bud ; 
who shall shoot up from under him, and shall 
rebuild the temple of the Eternal.” V. 13.—‘ It 
shall be himself who shall rebuild the temple of 
the Eternal, and it shall be himself who shall 
be filled with majesty; and he shall sit and 
rule upon his throne ; and he shall be a sacri- 
ficer, being upon his throne ; and there shall be 
a council of peace between the two.’ And this 
bud, which shall shoot up from under him, is 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, of which 
the Eternal spoke when he said, by the mouth 
of his servant Isaiah (ch. xli. v. 27): ‘It is I, 





the first, who have said to Sion—Behold, behold 
them; and who shall send to Jerusalem a mes- 
senger of good tidings.’ And these good tid- 
ings are the works of God Almighty, of whom 
Jesus Christ said (according to John, ch. viii. 
v. 26): ‘He who sent me always speaks the 
truth; and it is what I have learnt from 
him that I publish in the world.’ ‘ All this 
is very pure truth,’ said I to the angel of the 
Lord.” 

He (the angel) goes, inter alia, refuting 
Romish doctrines, to inveigh against the ador- 
ation of the Virgin, whom he declares to have 
been an unbelieving Jew, and not a Christian : — 

‘¢¢ Does not the evangelist Mark (ch. vi. v.3) 
bear the same testimony? ‘And I, John 
the Baptist—the angel of the Lord, I bear the 
same testimony, in the name of the Eternal, 
the God of Isratl, the Creator and the heavenly 
Father of all men, and of all the angels in the 
heavens and on the earth; and I declare unto 
you, that the mother of the body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as well as of all his brothers and 
sisters, and Joseph himself, were very far from 
believing in the Heavenly Doctrine, which the 
angel of God’s presence preached upon the 
earth, and that they all remained Jews, during 
the whole time of their life upon the earth.’ 
This is why our Lord Jesus Christ said 
(according to the evangelist Luke, ch. viii. 
v. 19), when his mother, according to his 
earthly body, and his brethren came to find 
him, and when it was said to him ‘your 
mother and your brethren are without,’ he 
answered, as may be read at v. 21: ‘My 
mother and my brethren are they who listen to 
the word of God, and who put it into practice.’ 
Thus Mary, the wife of Joseph, did not be- 
lieve, since she did not follow the word of God. 
And does not the evangelist Mark (ch. iii. 
v. 35), bear the same testimony, as well as the 
evangelist Matthew (ch. xii. v. 50), where the 
Lord Jesus Christ says: ‘ For whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father who is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, my sister, and my mother ;’ 
and I, the angel of the Lord—I bear you 
testimony, that these are the true words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ ” 

The Lord’s Prayer, according to this new 
order, ought to run thus :— 

“Our Father, who art in heaven, may thy 
name be hallowed; may thy reign come upon 
earth ; may thy will be done here below, as it 
is in heaven; give what is necessary for our 
subsistence, and forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors ; do not allow us to expose 
ourselves to temptation; but make us be 
protected against it by thy grace. Amen.” 

And to conclude this strange exposition, we 
select the following from among the ‘‘ Prescrip- 
tions” for the ‘* Pastors of this Church,” de- 
rived from the three angels by the Duke of 
Normandy, as aforeshewn :— 

«3. In the case where he who, through 
vocation of the Eternal our God, wishes to 
become a pastor, is still young, he must pro- 
mise, upon his word, to take a virgin to wife 
before the completion of his twenty-fifth year, 
to the end that he may learn how to govern 
properly his own family, keeping his children 
in submission, and in an entire purity of 
morals. For if a preacher of the Gospel does 
not know how to govern his own family, how 
would he take care of the Church of the Eternal 
our God ? 

‘¢4. Nevertheless, it may happen that per- 
sons of more than forty years of age, of the self- 
styled Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church, 
would wish to attach themselves to the true 
Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, who only is 





the chief, according to the command of the 
Eternal, our Almighty God. These persons 
shall be at liberty to marry or not: but those 
who are not yet thirty years old shall also, 
without exception, be bound to take a virgin to 
wife ; who must, however, be ofa family which, 
although it may be poor, enjoys an unsullied 
reputation. 

6° 5. Each commune of two thousand souls 
shall have a married pastor, and another young 
preacher unmarried, so that mutually in their 
ministry, the second may support the first, and 
the first the second, like brothers, according to 
Jesus Christ, who is the chief, and who has said 
that every workman deserves his bread. How. 
ever, to avoid all scandal, the commune shall 
pay to the first pastor, at least four thousand 
French francs; and, to the second, two thousand 
francs, if he be not married, and, if he be mar. 
ried, the same sum as to the first. 

“6. Every commune shall furnish each of 
its pastors with an appropriate house for their 
dwelling, which shall be kept in good repair at 
the expense of the commune, according to its 
wealth and its situation. The dwellings of the 
pastors must be near the edifice called a church, 
if it be possible: and if the commune of a town, 
or of a village, contain more than two thousand 
souls—and even if the population should amount 
to four thousand, it shall be in their power to 
fix the number of pastors that they wish to ac- 
cept: and that this may not give rise to any 
scandal, they shall address themselves to the 
council of the church on this subject. Those 
who shall teach the children in the schools, and 
who are called schoolmasters, shall enjoy the 
same consideration as the catholic and evangeli- 
cal pastors. And, since they shall subject them- 
selves, as pastors, to the same evangelical law, 
according to our Lord Jesus Christ, the same 
rights belong to them. 

“7, As regards the council of the church, 
there shall be in every country, under the pro- 
tection of the sovereign, a ministry entirely 
composed of pastors, with the title of ‘ Ministry 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs,’ which shall be solely 
employed upon the affairs of the church of their 
chief, our Lord Jesus Christ, without interfer. 
ing in any way with political affairs, or in any 
affair of state. ug ~ 

“<9, All the members of this council must 
be married men, except those who have become 
widowers during their ministry, and who donot 
wish to marry a second time; which, according 
to the holy will of the Eternal our God, is al- 
lowed to all pastors, without exception for any 
one. It is also allowed to all the pastors of the 
catholic and evangelical church, to marry the 
widow of one of their fraternity.” : 

The rest of the constitution is fully detailed. 
The marriages in form are to be public,* and 
the divorces almost as easy as in Socialism :— 

‘“* The persons who are to serve as witnesses 
to the newly married couple, shall sign the 
register with all their names, and no one who- 
soever can annul such a marriage, unless it be 
by the free will of both parties. The husband 
cannot send away his wife without her consent 


* «* This is the formula according to which marriages 
are to be solemnised before the altar of the Eternal our 
God. The pastor of the place, first addressing himself = 
the man, shall say to him: ‘ Son of the Church of the 
Almighty, is it thy free will to marry ——, om 
thou presentest here, before the eyes of the Eternal thy 
God, who sees thee, 
heart?’ If the man answers ‘ Yes,’ then the pastor s 
of tee ‘Ale ey thy fi ill to ma 
of t Almighty, 'y free w 
whom thou pe here, before the eyes of the ~~ 
thy God, who sees thee, and who knows what — in y 
heart?” If the woman answers ‘ Yes,’ then the pete oO 
the place shall ask the man for a silk riband, ofa a 4 
colour, with which he shall tie the woman to the rig! 


and who knows what passes in hee | 


: * Daughter of the Church 
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thereto; nor the woman her husband, unless 
he agree to it. Now if, in an unfortunate case, 
the married couple should wish to separate 
willingly, their separation must not be effected 
by the ministers of the Eternal, our God ; and 
under no pretext whatever, ought any pastor 
ofthe place to meddle therewith: but let this 
separation be effected before the temporal magis- 
tracy according to the laws of the government of 
each country.” 

We hope the time-honoured customs of 
countries will also be admitted, and then the 
selling of wives with halters round their necks 
will be gospelised and legalised. But we come 
toa doubtful point :— 

“Let no pastor prevent a Christian from 
marrying a woman, whether she be a Jewess, a 
Turk, a Roman Catholic, or a Tartar.’’ 

Having caught which, we take our leave of 
the new faith, assuredly not desiring to avail 
ourselves of this last privilege of its Institutions. 








The Epicurean ; a Tale. With Vignette Illus- 
trations, by J. M. W. Turner Esq. R.A.: 
and Alciphron ; a Poem. By Thomas Moore, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. 405. London, 1839. Ma- 
crone; Simpkin and Marshall; Jennings. 

Tais publication was arranged with poor 

Macrone, whose premature death threw it, we 

suppose, into the hands of creditors or as- 

signees, under whose auspices it is now given 
to the world. When the £picurean first ap- 
peared, our review of it, we have reason to 
believe, obtained pretty general approbation ; 
and therefore we will not tread over the same 
ground again, except to notice that Mr. 
Turner’s illustrations are full of his genius and 
beauty. Nor shall we deem it necessary to say 
much of Alciphron, seeing that this poem was 
only the first form in which Mr. Moore en- 
deavoured to cast his ideas; and, finding it 
insufficient or inconvenient for their de- 

Velopement, adopted the poetical prose relation 

which superseded it. There are nevertheless 

many sweet passages * in the original design ; 
though we agree entirely with the author that 

the great difficulty of managing, in rhyme, 
the minor details of a story, so as to be clear 
without becoming prosaic, and, still more, the 
diffuse length to which narration in verse 
side of the man; and, thus tied, the betrothed shall 

remain standing beforethe altar, ® * * * 

. the pastor of the place shall change the rings, and 

@ shall put that of the man on the right hand of the 

Woman, and that of the woman on the right hand of the 

man, * * #* — Itisbut just that the newly 

faviod couple shall pay one shilling to the person who 
eeps the register of the church, and as much for the 
py ped of the marriage, if the newly married couple 

—- one.” Funerals are also provided for: ** the pas- 

a 4d the Catholic and Evangelical Church must render 

ull kinds of services that may be required of them, accord- 

re the custom of the country, without any payment. 

e as for the poor, the Church must be bound to give 
— — a place in the burial-grounds, and among the 

= res of the rich, for nothing—that is to say, gratis,” 
yi ve append one Moore-ish example :— 

‘ho would have thought that he, who rov’d 

Like the first bees of summer then, 

ifling each sweet, nor ever lov'd 
ane the free hearts, that lov'd again, 
yd as the reed replies 
: O the least breath that round it sighs— 
b the same dreamer, who, last night, 
ener awed and breathless at the sight 

f one Egyptian girl; and now 

M saters among these tombs, with brow 

ale, watchful, sad, as tho’ he just, 

‘mself, had ris'n from out their dust? 

Y £2,0t is—and the same thirst 

The, something high and pure, above 
- withering world, which, from the first, 

: ade me drink deep of woman's love,— 

Of one joy, to heaven most near 

pot our hearts can meet with here,— 

Af ™s me up, still keeps awake 
ever nought but death can slake. 


F, : 
Or bright whatever may befall,— 





ht, or dark—thoy’lt know it all.” 


would be likely to run,” afforded ample 
grounds for the change so judiciously made. 

What, therefore, should we do by way of 
illustrating this volume? We are led by the 


author, who concludes his preliminary notice 
thus :— 


* But the letter of the hypocritical high- 
priest, whatever else may be its claim to 
attention, will be found, both in matter and 
form, new to the reader.” 

We insert it without comment, as it is pre. 
cisely one of those effusions which is likely to 
provoke much :— 


"© Letter V.—From Orcus, High-Priest of Memphis, to 
Decius, thePretorian Prefect. 
Rejoice, my friend, rejoice :—the youthful chief 
Of that light sect which mocks at all belief, 
And, gay and godless, makes the present hour 
Its only heaven, is now within our power. 
Smooth, impious school !—not all the weapons aimed 
At priestly creeds, since first a creed was framed, 
E’er struck so deep as that sly dart they wield, 
The Bacchant’s pointed spear in laughing flowers con- 
ceal’ 


d. 
And oh, ’twere victory to this heart, as sweet 
As any thou canst boast,—ev’n when the feet 
Of thy proud war-steed wade through Christian blood, 
To wrap this scoffer in Faith’s blinding hood, 
And bring him, tamed and prostrate, to implore 
The vilest gods ev’n Egypt’s saints adore. 


What !—do these sages think, to them alone 

The key of this world’s happiness is known ? 

That none but they, who make such proud parade 
Of Pleasure’s smiling favours, win the maid, 

Or that Religion keeps no secret place, 

No niche, in her dark fanes, for Love to grace? 
Fools !—did they know how keen the zest that's given 
To earthly joy, when season’d well with heaven ; 
How Piety’s grave mask improves the hue 

Of Pleasure’s laughing features, half seen through, 
And how the priest, set aptly within reach 

Of two rich worlds, trafficks for bliss with each, 
Would they not, Decius,—thou, whom th’ ancient tie 
*T wixt Sword and Altar makes our best ally,— 
Would they not change their creed, their craft, for ours? 
Leave the gross daylight joys that, in their bowers, 
Languish with too much sun, like o’er-blown flowers, 
For the veil’d loves, the blisses bap by 
That slyly lurk within the temple’s shade ? 

And, ’stead of haunting the trim garden's school,— 
Where cold Philosophy usurps a rule, 

Like the pale moon’s, o’er Passion’s heaving tide; 
Where Pleasure, cramp’d and chill’d by Wisdom’s pride, 
Counts her own pulse’s regulated play, 

And in dull dreams dissolves her life away,— 

Be taught by us, quit shadows for the true, 
Substantial joys we sager priests pursue,— 

Who, far too wise to theorise on bliss, 

Or pleasure’s substance for its shade to miss, 
Preach other worlds, but live for only this :— 
Thanks to the well-paid mystery round us flung, 
Which, like its type, the golden cloud that hung 
O’er Jupiter’s love-couch its shade benign, 
Round human frailty wraps a veil divine. 


Still less should they presume, weak wits, that they 
Alone despise the craft of us who pray ;— 

Still less their creedless vanity deceive 

With the fond thought, that they who pray believe. 
Believe !—Apis forbid—forbid it, all 

Ye monster gods, before whose shrines we fall,— 
Deities, framed in jest, as if to try 

How far gross man can vulgarise the sky ; 

How far the same low fancy that combines 

Into a drove of brutes yon zodiac’s signs, 

And turns that Heaven itself into a place 

Of sainted sin and deified disgrace, 

Can bring Olympus ev'n to shame more deep, 
Stock it with things that earth itself holds cheap, 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, the kitchen’s sacred brood, 
Which Egypt keeps for worship, not for food,— 
All, worthy idols of a faith that sees 

In dogs, cats, owls, and apes, divinities! 


Believe !—oh, Decius, thou who hast no care 

Of things divine, beyond the soldier’s share, 

Who takes on trust the faith for which he bleeds, 

A good, fierce god to swear by, all he needs, — 
Little canst thou, whose creed around thee hangs 
Loose as thy summer war-cloak, guess the pangs 

Of loathing and self-scorn with which a heart, 
Stubborn as mine is, acts the zealot’s part, — 

The deep and dire disgust with which I wade 
Through the foul juggling of this holy trade,— 
This mud profound of mystery, where the feet, 

At every step, sink deeper in deceit. 

Oh! many a time, when, mid the temple's blaze, 
O’er prostrate fools the sacred cist I raise, 

Did I not keep still proudly in my mind 

The power this priestcraft gives me o'er mankind,— 
A lever, of more might, in skilful hand, 

‘To move this world, than Archimede e’er plann’d,— 
I should, in vengeance of the shame I feel 

At my own mockery, crush the slaves that kneel 





Besotted round; and,—like that kindred breed 
Of reverend, well-drest crocodiles they feed, 
At famed Arsinoé,—make my keepers bless, 
With their last throb, my sharp-fang’d holiness. 


Say, is it to be borne, that scoffers, vain 

Of their own freedom from the altar’s chain, 
Should mock thus ali that thou thy blood hast sold, 
And I my truth, pride, freedom, to uphold ? 

It must not be :—think’st thou that Christian sect, 
Whose followers, quick as broken waves, erect 

Their crests anew, and swell into a tide, 

That threats to sweep away our shrines of pride— 
Think’st thou, with all their wondrous spells, even they 
Would triumph thus, had not the constant play 

Of Wit’s resistless archery clear’d their way ?— 

That mocking spirit, worst of all the foes 

Our solemn fraud, our mystic mummery knows, 
Whose wounding flash thus ever ’mong the signs 

Of a fast-falling creed, prelusive shines, 
Threatening such change as do the awful freaks 
Of summer lightning, ere the tempest breaks. 


But, to my point,—a youth of this vain school, 

But one, whom Doubt itself hath failed to cool 

Down to that freezing point, where priests despair 

Of any spark from th’ altar catching there,— 

Hath, some nights since,—it was, methinks, the night 
That followed the full moon’s great annual rite,— 
Through the dark winding ducts, that downward stray 
To these earth-hidden temples, track'd his way, 

Just at that hour when, round the shrine, and me, 
The choir of blooming nymphs thou leng’st to see, 
Sing their last night-hymn in the sanctuary. 

The clangour of the marvellous gate, that stands 

At the well’s lowest depth,—which none but hands 

Of new, untaught adventurers, from above, 

Who know not the safe path, e’er dare to move,— 
Gave signal that a foot profane was nigh :— 
*Twas the Greek youth, who, by that morni 
Had been observed, curiously wandering roun 
The mighty fanes of our sepulchral ground. 


Instant, th’ Initiate’s trials were prepared,— 

The fire, air, water; all that Orpheus dared, 

That Plato, that the bright-hair’d Samian pass’d 
With trembling hope, to come to—what, at last? 
Go, ask the dupes of Myst’ry; question him 

Who, mid terrific sounds and spectres dim, 

Walks at Eleusis ; ask of those who brave 

The dazzling miracles of Mithra’s cave, 

With its seven starry gates; ask all who keep 
Those terrible night-myst’ries where they weep, 
And howl sad dirges to the answering breeze, 

O’er their dead gods, their mortal deities,— 
Amphibious, hybrid things, that died as men, 
Drown'd, hang’d, empal'd, to rise, as gods again ;—~ 
Ask them what mighty secret lurks below 

This sev’n-fold mystery—can they tell unee? No; 
Gravely they keep that only secret, well 

And fairly kept,—that they have none to tell; 

And, duped themselves, console their humbled pride 
By duping thenceforth all mankind beside. 


And such th’ advance in fraud since Orpheus’ time— 
That earliest master of our craft sublime,— 

So many minor mysteries, imps of fraud, 

From the great Orphic egg have wing’d abroad, 
That, still t’ uphold our temple’s ancient boast, 
And seem most holy, we must cheat the most ; 
Work the best miracles, wrap nonsense round 

In pomp and darkness, till it seems profound ; 
Play on the hopes, the terrors of mankind, 

With changeful skill; and make the human mind 
Like our own sanctuary, where no ray, 

But by the priest’s permission, wins its way,— 
Where, through the gloom as wave our wizard rods, 
Monsters, at will, are conjured into gods; 

While Reason, like a grave-faced mummy, stands, 
With her arms swathed in hieroglyphic bands. 

But chiefly in the skill with which we use 

Man's wildest passions for Religion’s views, 
Yoking them to her car like fiery steeds, 

Lies the main art in which our craft succeeds. 

And, oh, be blest, ye men of yore, whose toil 

Hath, for our use, scoop’d out of Egypt’s soil 

This hidden paradise, this mine of fanes, 

Gardens, and palaces, where Pleasure reigns 

In a rich, sunless empire of her own, 

With all earth's luxuries lighting up her throne ;— 
A realm for mystery made, which undermines 

‘The Nile itself, and, 'neath the twelve great shrines 
That keep Initiation’s holy rite, 

Spreads its long labyrinths of unearthly light, 

A light that knows no change,—its brooks that run 
Too deep for, day, its gardens without sun, 

Where soul and sense, by turns, are charmed, sur- 


's sky, 


prised, 
And all that bard or prophet e’er devised 
For man’s Elysium, priests have realised. 
Here, at this moment,—all his trials past, 
And heart and nerve unshrinking to the last,— 
The young Initiate roves,—as yet left free 
‘To wander a this realin of mystery, 
Feeding on such illusions as prepare 
The soul, like mist o’er waterfalls, to wear 
All shapes and hues, at Fancy’s varying will, 
Through every shifting aspect, vapour still ;— 
Vague pane of the future, vistas shewn, 
By scenic skill, into that world unknown, 
hich saints and sinners claim alike their own ; 
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And all those other witching, wildering arts, 
Iilusions, terrors, that make human hearts, 

Ay, ev’n the wisest and the hardiest, quail 

To any goblin throned behind a veil. 

Yes,—such the spells shall haunt his eye, his ear, 
Mix with his night-dreams, form his atmosphere ; 
Till, if our sage be not tamed down, at length, 
His wit, his wisdom, shorn of all their strength, 
Like Phrygian priests, in honour of the shrine,— 
If he become not absolutely mine, 

Body and soul, and, like the tame deco 

Which wary hunters of wild doves employ, 

Draw converts also, lure his brother wits 

‘To the dark cage where his own spirit flits. 

And give us, if not saints, good hypocrites,— 

If I effect not this, then be it said 

The ancient spirit of our craft hath fled, 

Gone with that serpent-god the Cross hath chased 
To hiss its sou! out in the Theban waste.” 





The Mabinogion: from the Liyfr Coch o Her- 
gest, and other Ancient Welsh Manuscripts ; 
with an English Translation and Notes. 
By Lady Charlotte Guest. Part. II. Con- 
taining Peredur, the Son of Evrawe. lon- 
don, 1839. Longman and Co. Llandovery : 
Rees. 

In a former Number of the Literary Gazette 

(No. 1144, for December 22, 1838), we gave 

some account of the curious collection of an- 

cient Welsh romances, bearing the title of 

Mabinogion; reviewing, at the same time, 

the first part of a translation of them into 

English by Lady Charlotte Guest. It afforded 

us very sincere gratification to announce the 

appearance from the press of these long-ex- 
pected literary treasures,—the curious relics of 
by-gone times; and to express our cordial 
approbation of the manner in which the fair 
editor had, in the published part, executed the 
laborious task which she had so honourably 
undertaken of giving them to the public in an 

English dress. 
The pleasing duty now devolves upon us of 

recording the appearance of the second part of 

the work ; which, we will venture to predict, 
will be received, by the admirers of its pre- 
cursor, with equal interest and delight; as 
well for the singular incidents of the tale, as 
for the taste and ability displayed by the trans. 
lator in the literary execution. 

The earlier pages of the present part are 
devoted to the concluding portion of the an- 
cient Breton romance of the ‘‘ Chevalier au 
Lion,” from a manuscript in the French 
King’s Library, with illustrated notes, which 


achieve over the force and machinations of the | well be imagined. Some are rich in architecture, 
whole a more complete and decisive conquest, {some lively in figures and costume ; others sweet 


than Peredur, the son of Evrawe, ‘the Earl of |in the landscapes of Nature, and others curious 
the North.” in ancient ruins: the whole, certainly, one of 
To the literary antiquary, on the other hand, |the most engaging publications of this brilliant 
whose sensibilities, though different in kind, |class which we have seen. The letterpress js 
are not less ardent in degree, this romance will | brief but sufficient ; and, drawn from the best 
be equally agreeable and welcome. Apart from |sources, conveys a variety of pleasing informa. 
the interest of the story itself, he will behold |tion to the reader whose eye has been already 
displayed in its incidents and machinery, strik-|delighted with the embellishments. We may 
ing illustrations of the singular superstitions, |safely predict great popularity for this volume. 
the feelings, the manners, and the habits of | = : — 
certain classes of mankind, at the very dawn of | Findens’ Tableaux: the Iris of Prose, Poetry, 
civilisation ; and will see exhibited in the same| and Art, for MDCCCXL. Illustrated with 
mirror, in colours equally vivid, the strange; Engravings by W. and E. Finden, from 
notions of the courtesies of civil and social life,} Paintings by J. Browne. Edited by Miss 
the extravagant sentiments of honour, and the} Mitford. Folio, pp. 70. C. Tilt. 
odd principles of moral duty and obligation, |‘“‘ Tue Dream,” which graces the title-page of 
which were very generally prevalent at a period | this elegant volume, is a beautiful specimen of 
greatly advanced, when the “age of chivalry” | the whole plan, which consists of twelve plates 
may be said to have reached its meridian splen-|of human groups, by Mr. Browne. It repre. 
dour. For it is to be remarked, that it is|sents a lovely boy sleeping, and his dream shews 
among the distinguishing characteristics of many small groups of figures (such as surround 
these romances, and of others of the same class,|the other engravings), invented with great 
that thev incorporate in the same tale the inci- | taste, and drawn with intinite grace and spirit. 
dents and agencies, the trains of thought, the|All these bear reference to the principal, and 
costume, the manners, and the habits, which serve as a framework commentary on the sub. 
properly belong to periods of time far removed | ject. We have not seen more appropriate and 
from one another, and to very different states characteristic accompaniments. With regard 
of society. ‘The former of these periods com-|to the principal designs, they are generally well 
prehends the age in which the scene and action conceived; but, perhaps, upon the whole, too 
of the romance are laid ; and from the tradition-|smooth and pretty. The young men (such 
ary history, the real or imaginary events of|as the Woodcutter) are peculiarly liable to the 
which the original authors of the tales, in their remark of being effeminate, and like handsome 
ruder form, drew the materials of their narra-|girls in male attire. The females are much 
tives. The latter embraces the era when they | better— we except the Roundhead’s daughter 
underwent literary correction and polish, and with her round shoulders, and almost the bea- 
were committed to writing. |con, with its indifferent foreshortening. Wher- 
Looking at the story of Peredur ab Ev- ever there are children introduced, they are 
rawg in its whole construction, its characters, deliciously painted ; and most of the subjects 
events, and machinery, we feel quite certain are of a touching nature. Of the letterpress, 
that the expectations awakened by the perusal we cannot say much: ‘‘ Venice,” a poem, by 
of “The Lady of the Fountain,” with respect Barry Cornwall; and “ The Bride,” and “ The 
to the intrinsic value of these early British ro-| Woodcutter,” two of the editor’s neat little 
mances, as additions to our standard literature, prose narratives, being the only essays to be 
and as adapted to furnish to the reader a large noticed, with praise as literary productions. 
fund of amusement and gratification, will be| But, after all, such publications must rely 
jrather strengthened than diminished by the chiefly on the Arts; and in this respect the 
| publication now before us. | Tableaux ave worthy of the high names of the 
Of the labours of Lady Charlotte Guest, both Findens. 
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as translator and commentator, it is imp | —— 

















could not be brought into the former part ; and 
there is appended a short account of the ver- 
sions of the same romance in the languages of 
Germany, Scandinavia, Sweden, and Iceland ; 
the last of which is accompanied by a beautiful 
facsimile of the original manuscript. 

Having thus brought to a satisfactory close 
the pleasing romance of “ The Lady of the 
Fountain,” Lady Charlotte Guest presents to 
her readers a second tale, selected, like the 
first, from the Arthurian Cycle of the Mabino- 
gion, intituled Peredur ab Evrawg; or Pere- 
dur, the Son of Evrawe. 

To the true lovers of the marvellous, who 
follow with eager, breathless, and soul-absorb- 
ing interest the narrative of the extraordinary 


adventures, the daring exploits, and the astound.) Vol. I. 
ing supernatural agencies and transformations, | 
which impart so powerful and fascinating a’ Tris is the season for beautifully embellished enabled to throw a retrospect on t 


to speak in terms of too high commendation.|.A Six Years’ Residence in Algiers. By Mrs. 
Her version of the romances proceed with un-| Broughton. 12mo. pp. 452. London, 1839. 
abated spirit, and with the same fidelity and | Saunders and Otley. 
| good taste as were displayed in her former tale;) Mrs. Broveuton is the daughter of Mr. 
i while the illustrations manifest the same un- | Blanckley, who was British consul at Algiers 
|wearied research, and the same anxiety to during the period to which this entertaining 
|enable her readers clearly to understand the and interesting volume belongs. By some 
| meaning, and fully to relish the beauties, of her fatality, intending to take a very early notice 
| authors. : {of it, our purpose was lost sight of, and we are 
ls = = —— === indeed a day after the fair in paying the 
| The Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean ; authoress that tribute which the merits of her 
| Drawn from Nature by Sir Grenville Temple, production deserve. The only fault to find 1s 
| Bart., W. 1. Leitch, Esq., Major Irton,and| not with the book, but with the time the 
| Lieut. Allen, R.E.; with an Analysis of the writer has permitted to elapse before she 
| Mediterranean, and Description of the Plates. favoured the world with so pleasant a descrip- 
By the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 4to./tion of Algiers and the Algerines. A mighty 
Pp. 96. London, 1839. Fisher, |change has since come over the spirit of their 
Son, and Co. 


|dream; and it is very agreeable to be thus 
he times that 





charm to the earlier romances of all nations, the | publications, and few can be more beantiful| have passed away for ever. 


pernsal of the work before us will be sure to! either in subject or execution than this series | ; 
furnish a rich and delightful treat. For no hero| of plates representing the picturesque scenery | Blanckley’s diary, 
in the long and brilliant catalogue of Arthur's! and interesting objects which adorn the shores | Mrs. Broughton ; an 


The matter consists of extracts from Mrs. 
and the reminiscences of 
d we begin with a che- 


knights, how greatly soever renowned for per-| of the lovely Mediterranean. To these views, | acteristic trait :— 


sonal valour and prowess, was ever impelled by, the Barbary States, visited by Sir G. Temple, 1 d 
his high chivalric spirit to encounter more re.| Sicily with its Norman and Saracenic remains, | was married last night, 


«J understand our dragoman, Rais Ali, 
although he says that 
or three 


doubtable adversaries, to expose himself to more | Malta, Italy, and Greece, have all contributed |he had no intention of the kind ws < 
! e se 


numerous or appalling supernatural foes armed their quota; and the whole is a collection of 
with unknown and inappreciable power, and to' above thirty as charming engravings as can 





days ago. He is a strange being. 
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his present refined knowledge of the English 
language. The name he bore was Tom Lee. 
He professes himself to be a most devoted 
admirer of the English, more especially of the 
ladies of that country. * * * This morn- 
ing, I remarked that Rais Ali had a large key 
stuck in his sash, and inquired what it belonged 
to. He said it was the key of his house. 
‘What! have you locked up your wife ?’ 
‘ Yes.” *‘ And who with her?? ‘Oh! nobody 
but the cat. I go to-day to buy her a slave.’ 
I pitied the poor bride so much, that I offered 
to pay her a visit, at which the Rais appeared 
much pleased.’ 

A remarkable gipsy prophecy will serve us 
here fora variety. A Mrs. Farara (an English- 
woman) ‘* accompanied her husband to Algiers, 
where the general impression was, that he was 
not always so kind to his gentle wife as he 


ought to have been; but alas! ere long, ) 


besides such secret grief, she had other and 
more poignant sorrows to endure. A son was 
born to her,—a lovely boy; so lovely, indeed, 
was he, that he excited the admiration of all 
who beheld him. He had just completed his 
second year, and was one evening at the open 
door of their house, held in the arms of a 
Christian slave, who was a hired servant of 
Signor Farara’s (no Christian being permitted 
to have slaves of their own), looking at the 
passers-by, who failed not to pay some compli- 
ment, or express some kind wish, as they gazed 
on the beautiful child. At length came a 
gilana (a gipsy); she stopped, and looking 
earnestly at the boy, she said, ‘ It will be well 
for you if you pass your fourth year.’ Scarcely 
had she said these words, when the slaves who 
held the child, and one or two other servants 
that were standing by him, drove the luckless 
creature from before them, and entering the 
house, closed the door. As may be supposed, 
the circumstance failed not to make consider- 
able impression on their minds; and, in their 
indignation at the ill-omened predictor, they 
told the circumstance to the parents, who were 
so much affected at it, although poor Mrs. 
Farara said she tried to drive away the super- 
stition as sinful, that they scarcely allowed 
their darling to leave their sight for an instant. 
This is not an imaginary tale; and however 
futile it may appear, I can only relate it as it 
was. The fair child continued to increase in 
beauty and intelligence, and his doting parents 
in their pride and joy in beholding him, 
although their hearts failed not to quail when. 
ever the dire prediction shot across their anxi- 
ous minds. Mrs. Farara constantly declined 
the invitations she received from the different 
consular families, although her doing so was 
the cause of much regret; so much was she 
esteemed and respected, especially by the lady 
of the American consul, between whom and 
Mrs. Farara there existed, of course, a more 
than common sympathy of habits and tastes, so 
that it was with no ordinary self-denial that 
she returned a refusal to the many friendly 
invitations from the American Garden; but} 
one day the hospitable owner called upon Mrs. 
Farara, with a positive determination to make 
er and Signor Farara return with her. All 
excuses were negatived, her husband joined in 
expressing his desire that they should comply | 
with the flattering invitation ; therefore, after | 
giving the most earnest and particular injunc- 
ons to every member of their household, to 
Surround the beloved object of their solicitude 
with every caution and care, the anxious 
Parents mounted their mules, and accompanied 
their kind hostess to the American Garden ; 

tere they had reached it, what were the poor 


mother’s feelings of self-reproach and regret, 
when she recollected that this was the birth-day 
of her precious child; that this day completed 
his fourth year. Oh! why then had she been 
induced to leave him? the gipsy’s prediction 
was not yet fulfilled, and surely will not be 
now, added she, as she strove to smile, in 
answer to some remark of oue of her compa- 
nions. Again, let me repeat, this is not an 
imaginary story, but one which I have often 
heard repeated by more than one witness of 
this sad, but alas! true event; and need I add, 
that the sorrowful impression with which I 
heard the circumstances related, has not ceased 
to keep alive in my recollection all the affecting 
details. So careful was every individual of the 
family, in sympathising with the strict orders 
of the absent parents, that they each strove 
who could best watch over the precious child ; 
and the most confidential persons of the house- 
hold, the two scrivanos, or clerks, had desired 
that the Carissimo Piccolo might play about 
the counting-house, that they might be enabled 
faithfully to fulfil their promise of watching 
over his safety. The playful boy scrambled up 
the back of their chairs, pinched their hair, 
then tried to snatch the paper they were writ- 
ing upon from beneath their pens; their desks 
were placed parallel to each other ; they ceased 
from writing and gazed, admiring his playful- 
ness; instinctively they both took up their 
penknives to mend their quills, when, strange, 
awful fatality! the devoted child, in playful 
defiance, attacked one of them, who in return 
pretended to stab him with his penknife; he 
turned to his other guardian, who as thought- 
lessly did the same, and the blooming boy fell 
upon its blade,—it pierced his little heart.— 
The dire forebodings of the gitana were real- 
ised, and the disconsolate parents were for 
ever bereft of their only child.” 

The following is a good picture of national 
manners :— 

“ This evening I went to the wedding of the 
daughter of the cadi, or chief judge. The 
bride is a very lovely creature, a widow of 
nineteen, and has two beautiful children. Her 


trance, we were served with coffee and sweet- 
meats. The coffee was served in the most 
delicately beautiful porcelain cups, about the 
size of dolls’ tea-cups; and, in lieu of saucers, 
they were inserted in golden chased cups, which 
enabled one to hold it without burning one’s 
fingers, the coffee being quite boiling, but dis- 
agreeably thick, and, to my taste, oversweetened. 
After we had partaken of these refreshments, a 
band of female musicians, playing upon a kind 
of guitar, and a curiously shaped drum, made 
of earthenware, and covered at one end with 
parchment, called a tambouca, and several tam- 
bourines, began‘ their strange music; and at 
the same time a hired dancer stood up in the 
centre of the apartment, holding an embroidered 
handkerchief in each hand, which she waved 
and twisted about, and, scarcely moving her 
feet, she threw herself into various attitudes. 
After a time, another dancer stood up, per- 
forming in the same manner, and both sang a 
plaintive song, to the apparent satisfaction of 
the assembly ; for it is inconsistent with their 
ideas of propriety and decorum for ladies of 
rank and respectability to dance. And those 
who do so are inferior persons, whose trade 
and profession it is to exhibit themselves for 
the amusement of those who pay them for such 
performances. After this exhibition had con- 
tinued some time, the bride, conducted by some 
of the principal ladies, ascended a few steps to 
one of the shelves, or bed-places, which invari- 
ably occupy each end of all Algerine rooms; 
and, having seated herself upon cushions, her 
companions proceeded to make great changes 
in her toilet and appearance, some of them 
adding ornaments to her already highly-adorned 
salma; whilst others occupied themselves in 
actually plastering her lovely face with a pro- 
fuse quantity of red paint, to which they added 
patches of gold leaf, so as effectually to mask 
and disfigure her. I was then invited, through 
the interpretation of the Italian lady who ac- 
companied me, to pay a visit to the bridegroom, 
which I very willingly agreed to, and was con- 
ducted to a room on the opposite side of the 
gallery. After having passed under several 





first husband was strangled, and it has been 
since proved that he was perfectly innocent of | 
the offence of which he had been accused. But 
whatever her feelings of regret may have been, | 
she could not avoid entering again into the| 
conjugal state, as singleness or widowhood is | 
considered alike sinful and discreditable. ier | 
family, therefore, have lost no time in finding 
her another husband. I found her surrounded | 
by a crowd of most brilliantly dressed ladies ; 
indeed, my eyes were perfectly dazzled by the| 
splendour of the jewels by which their salmas | 
(i.e. golden caps) and persons were covered ; | 
whole bouquets of roses, jessamines, peacocks’ | 
feathers, and butterflies, were completely formed | 
of diamonds. In short, my powers of descrip-, 
tion are baffled, for it would be useless to 
attempt to give an account of all the wonders'| 
on which I gazed. Nor was I less struck with | 
the number of beautiful women amongst them. | 
They are quite as fair as Europeans, and their 
eyes far surpassed in brilliancy and beauty any | 
I had ever beheld. Nothing could exceed their | 
courtesy, and the politeness of their reception. 
I was placed on the same low sofa with the 
bride, but would willingly have exchanged my 
seat for a higher one, had there been such in 
the room, for I could not attempt imitating my | 
fair hostesses in their tailor manner of sitting, | 
and the sofa was merely a brocade covered | 
mattress placed upon the floor. The gratifica- | 
tion of my curiosity compensated for such | 
trifling inconvenience. Shortly after our en-: 





tier of brocade, silk, and muslin curtains, we 
found ourselves in the presence of the bride- 
groom. He was an elderly Turk, with but 
one eye; and equally great as was the contrast 
between his appearance and that of his lovely 
bride, was the change from the noise, show, 
and company in her apartment, to the quiet 
and sombre appearance of his, although both 
were handsomely hung with crimson silk da- 
mask. He had only one companion, a middle- 
aged Turk, and they both looked very dull and 
stupid, until, on his asking me if I thought his 
wife (whom he had never seen) handsome, and, 
on hearing my agreeable answer, he stroked 
his beard with great satisfaction, and said, 
‘Star buono, signora, star buono.’ While we 
sat with him, his friend took his leave; and as 
the time for the introduction of the bride ap- 
proached, we also returned to her apartment, 
and found her additional toilet quite completed. 
Indeed, with so many additional jetvels had 
she been decorated, that she was quite unable 
to bear the weight of her salma without the 
support of two of her attendants, who walked 
on each side of her, and held her head. At 
the moment of her leaving the room, a veil of 
purple crape, splendidly embroidered in gold, 
small pearls, and precious stones, was thrown 
over her head. In this array she was con- 
ducted to the door of the bridegroom’s chamber, 
amidst the universal cry from each individual 
present, of Lai, lai, lai, lella,—a sound of 
great joy always raised at marriages by the 
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assembled guests. The curtains were raised, 
but only a certain number of the company, 
probably the nearest relatives, entered, and 
conducted the veiled bride to a seat on the left 
of the bridegroom, who continued seated. Her 
veil was then removed by one of the ladies, and 
for the first time the old Turk beheld his wife, 
or rather her masked countenance. An old 
woman, who had taken an active part in the 
whole ceremony, took from the hands of a 
black woman a small silver ewer containing 
rose-water, and approached the bride, whom 
she addressed. ‘The bride then raised her two 
hands, and extending their hollowed palms, the 
officiating lady filled them with rose-water out 
of the ewer. The bridegroom then, turning 
round, drank it out of the bride’s hands. He 
then underwent a similar ceremony, the bride 
drinking out of his hands. During all this 
time the shouts of * Lai, dai, lai,’ continued 
unceasingly, both from those within and those 
on the outside of the chamber. This ending 
the marriage ceremony, we and the rest of the 
company took our leave of this paired, not 
matched couple.” 

We now pass on a long way through govern- 
ment disputes and dangers of the most immi- 
nent kind to which the ministers of European 
powers were exposed in this den of savage 
tyranny. To put an end to their persecutions, 
Mr. Blanckley was called upon, and behaved 
with great prudence and gallantry; the account 
of which we will pass for the present. 

The following are curious particulars :— 

**T understand that a cup of coffee, contain- 
ing the powder of ground diamonds, a most 
effectual poison, was offered to the late unfor- 
tunate pacha, out of respect, as they said; but 
he refused to drink it, saying that he did not 
choose to be accessory to his own death. He, 
therefore, politely declined the honour which 
the Turks intended him, preferring rather to 
be led out by the chaousses, like a culprit, to 
the usual place of execution, where he was 
strangled. A distinction was, however, made 
in his case, as he was strangled at once, instead 
of undergoing the usual refinement of cruelty, 
in being twice revived by a glass of water, and 
only effectually executed the third time that 
the bowstring is applied. It is said that one 
of the Grecian women whom he married is in 
the family way. Poor unfortunates ! ” 

The next are youthful anecdotes of the now 
famous French savan, M. Arago :— 

“©The Swedish consul came out with a 
Monsieur Arago, to introduce him to Mr. B., 
and to solicit my husband's aid and assistance 
in getting the latter away from this country 
with all his astronomical instruments. M. 
Arago had a British passport, on account of 
having been sent by the Institute of Paris to 
Yarmouth, to find the longitude. He went 
afterwards to Spain in the pursuit of some 
object « d with sci . and was in that 
country when Ferdinand the VIIth was decoy- 
ed into France; in consequence of which, the 
junta having ordered all Frenchmen to be ba- 
nished from Spain, this clever young man took 
refuge in this country, the very moral antipodes 
to the encouragement of the arts and sciences. 
* * * Mr. B. went to town to solicit 
the dey to allow M. Arago to quit this country, 
and endeavoured to make him understand that 
his researches were for the benefit of mankind 
in general ; and as a proof of the interest felt in 
his behalf by the English government, he 
shewed him king George's seal on Mr. A.’s 
passport. But the dey answered, that if he 
were of any other nation, he might listen to 
such arguments, but that no Frenchman should 





leave this kingdom; and that if he wished to 
find the longitude, &c., he might take his spy- 
glass, and go up one of the mountains in this 
vicinity, which would answer his purpose quite 
as well as in any other part of the world. And 
thus terminated the audience with this enlight- 
ened prince.” 
(To be continued.) 





DUMAS’ MEMOIRS, 
(Second Notice : conclusion,] 

THe Count’s escapes and exiles resemble many 
with the particulars of which we are familiar ; 
but they will be read with much personal in- 
terest, for they are, indeed, bitter romances of 
real life, and exhibit the dreadful condition of 
a country reduced to anarchy by civil war and 
savage misrule. We will, however, close the 
first volume with an extract for which we know 
not whether the advocates for the ballot will 
thank us or not :— 

‘** It ig (says our author) remarkable that at 





requested me to go out, on very important busi. 
ness. I found in the ante-chamber Colonel R., 
commander of the battalion of the National 
Guard of the ‘ Butte des Moulins,’ a man of a 
very ardent character, who was wholly devoted 
to our cause. ‘I have something very impor. 
tant to communicate to you,’ said he, ‘ but we 
must be alone. Have you sufficient confidence 
in me to accompany me to the garden.’ [ 
followed him. He took me under the trees in 
the most solitary part below the terrace, towards 
the Seine, and addressed me in the following 
terms: ‘ You have but one moment left; you 
cannot doubt of the crime which is meditated 
against your persons. I propose to rid you 
this very night of the two directors, Rewbell 
and Barras. Iam certain of having them put 
to death, and am not uneasy for the result, if 
you engage, on your word of honour, to declare 
in the tribune of the Council of Ancients, that, 
to save the republic, you have commanded this 


jattack. You will nominate two new directors, 


this time, when the anarchists had already ob- | and all will submit.’ ‘ You propose to me to 
tained so many advantages that there was |order an assassination?’ I exclaimed. ‘You 
scarcely any room to doubt of their dreadful call that an attack ;-but suppose that civil war 
triumph, Lafont Ladébat, one of our most faith- | is declared, what means would you have to ex- 
ful friends, should have been appointed presi- | ecute such an attack ?’ ‘I have,” said he, ‘at 
dent. It is because the majority of this Assem-| my disposal a hundred brave men, as resolute 
bly was still sound, but it did not shew itself,|as myself. The attack is easy, and we incur 
except by the ballot on the choice of individuals ; | but little danger. The Directory has taken no 
and the same men, who from a sentiment of} other precaution than to have a guard of 
justice and shame, obeyed the voice of con- | twenty-five men at the gate of the palace of 
science, could not bear the trial of the personal the Luxembourg. You know that the arcades 
dangers to which they were exposed by the) on the right and left of the gate are open, and 
menaces of the factions, when it was necessary | are only four or five feet above the level of the 
to vote openly.” | street. We shall scale these arcades, and attack 
The following are remarkable statements, | the guard in the rear, by the two sides of the 
and shews the dangerous and uncertain condi- gate. The picquet will be surprised and dis- 
tion of public men and parties during the revo-| persed in the court-yard, or in the street. 
lutionary struggle :— | During this skirmish, some of us will euter by 
“ With my thoughts wholly taken up with | the portico, on the right, seize and stab Rew- 
fatal presages, I felt that I had need of passing | bell in his apartment on the ground-floor, 
some hours in the country in the bosom of my | while some others will ascend by the portico on 
family. I could no longer reside in my house | the left to the apartment of Barras on the first 
/at Paris, in a remote quarter, Rue des Fosses floor. I promise you that, before the alarm can 
|du Temple, without running the risk of being be given at the Little Luxembourg and the 
| attacked by the assassins of the Directory, who , barracks of the guard of the Directory, Rewbell 
(loudly proclaimed in the clubs that the people | and Barras will no longer exist ; we cannot so 
: Should be avenged of its enemies in their own | easily get to the apartment of Lareveillére, who 
houses. Returning to Paris towards evening, | lodges in the Little Luxembourg, above Car. 
|some days before the 18th of Fructidor, I met not, on account of the vicinity of the barracks. 
| M. T., a sensible man, and one of those who | * God forbid,’ said I, ‘that I should authorise 
| with good sentiments at the bottom, a sound| or suffer the assassination even of the most 
judgment, but little firmness of character, yield | guilty man ; besides, your project is a mad one. 
to circumstances, mix in all societies, and de-! Do I not know that it is impossible in the cir- 
|sire to perform no other part than that of cumstances in which we are placed, to collect 
|spectators. I had often met with him, and he} such a number of men, resolved to attempt 80 
|had been employed in the offices of the general|rash an undertaking?’ ‘Since you doubt, 
|police ; was well acquainted with Barras, and | said he, ‘ pronounce in a loud voice this watch- 
| still more with some women who were intimate | word, * Famille !’’ I did so, and we were i- 
with him, ‘I am glad to meet with you,’ said | stantly surrounded by men, who till that mo- 
he; ‘I passed yesterday evening and part of | ment had concealed themselves each behind a 
the night at the house of Barras ; it was very|tree. The darkness prevented my judging of 
|seriously debated at this meeting, whether it| their numbers. They observed the most pro- 
| would be best to cut the throats of about forty | found silence. ‘ It is enough,’ said I to Colonel 
members of the two councils, or only to trans- | R.; ‘1 am satisfied—let us retire.” While we 
port you to Cayenne. Many maintained the| were returning to the Pavilion of Marsan, 1 
famous maxim that the dead aloue never re-|thanked him for his zeal, and dissuaded him 
turned. In the end, the resolution to trans- | from his horrible undertaking, refusing to take 
port you seemed to prevail. You may depend | the criminal responsibility of it in any manner, 





arrangements accordingly.’ I thanked him, 
and proceeded to the Pavilion Marsan, where 
my colleagues had already assembled, and were 
engaged in discussing reports which were more 
and more alarming, and endeavouring to ap- 
preciate the degree of credit to which they 
were entitled. It was the 15th of Fructidor. 
About ten o’clock at night the porter came and 
told me that somebody inquired for me, and 





upon this as certain; all is ready—make your | 





either on myself or in the name of my friends. 
I must here add that the Emperor Napoleon 
having heard of this adventure, through what 
channel I know not, made me tell him all the 
particulars, and said, ‘You were a fool; you 
don’t understand revolutions.” * * * After 
the arrest of those members of the Committee 
who were assembled in the Pavilion Marsan, 
the officer to whom this expedition had been 
confided was going to take them away. They 
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refused, declaring that they would not quit 
their post, unless they were torn from it by 
violence. It was necessary to ask for new 
orders ; directions were soon received to convey 
them, dead or alive, to the prison of the Temple, 
One of them, Bourdon de |’Oise, formerly a 
member of the Convention, was called out of 
the room, and told that he might escape; he 
returned into the room, informed his colleagues 
of the proposal that had just been made to him, 
declared that he should blush at having merited 
it, and swore to die with them. While they 
were dragging Pichegru to the staircase, an 
officer said to him, * There you are, then, 
general of banditti?’ ‘ Yes, when I commanded 
you,’ replied he coolly.” 

General Dumas returned to his native 
country.under Napoleon, was reinstated in his 
rank, and appointed to attend King Joseph to 
Naples in a high official capacity. Of this 
period we select two brief illustrations, as 
anecdotical specimens of the work :— 

* An untoward event disturbed the féte of 
the king’s entry : on the same night, while the 
city was illuminated, the English attacked 
and took the Isle of Capri, at the opening of 
the Bay of Naples. I devoted myself with all 
the zeal in my power to the organisation of the 
war department * * * * The 
hatred and activity of Queen Caroline conti- 
nued to increase ; she strengthened the bands 
of brigands : the life of King Joseph was several 
times threatened ; his confidence and his desire | 
to obtain popularity frequently exposed him to! 
‘the risk of falling into the snares that were 
laid for him. The activity and ability of the 
ninister of police, Salicetti, preserved him from 
these dangers; several conspiracies were dis- 
covered ; one of the most active agents of these 
machinations was the same Sir Hudson Lowe 
who afterwards became so famous by his un-! 
worthy conduct towards the illustrious prisoner | 
of St. Helena. At that time he commanded 
the island of Capri, which had become the 
focus of this kind of dishonourable warfare. 
The condemnation of several chiefs who were 
seized in Naples or the environs, among others 
of the Marquis de Palmieri, and of Fra Diavolo, 
checked the audacity of these brigands; several 
laid down their arms and obtained pardon. 
Salicetti became the object of the hatred and 
vengeance of our enemies. They succeeded in 
making in the hotel in which he resided a real 
mine, a hollow globe loaded with a great quan- 
tity of powder, and fixed to the ceiling of a 
shop under a drawing-room which the minister 
had to pass through to go to his bed-chamber. 
A match was put to it at the moment that he 
was retiring to rest; above two-thirds of the 
house were blown up by this explosion. His 
daughter and his son-in-law, the Marquis de 
Torella were buried under the ruins, but were 
happily saved by a portion of the flooring re- 
maining in an inclined position over their bed. 
Salicetti escaped, because instead of stopping in 
the drawing-room to give orders, as he gene- 
tally did, he passed rapidly through it.” 

The General accompanied Joseph to Spain ; 
and we have some account of events there till 
Napoleon determined on the invasion of Russia. 
Here begins a tale of fear, to illustrate which 
We shall continue to select a few quotations : — 

.“ Since Napoleon had sent above the half of 
his best troops to Spain and Portugal, he had 

n constantly labouring to organise a grand 
army in Germany, more numerous than any he 

d yet commanded in person. The corps of 
Marshal Davoust alone, which was cantoned in 
the departments of the Elbe, had been increased 
‘ eighty thousand men. I had received orders 





to send the flower of the last conscription to the 
corps which composed this army. The search 
for refractory conscripts, after the expiration of 
the amnesty which was granted on occasion of 
the emperor’s marriage, had produced an addi- 
tion of about fifty thousand men, all belonging 
to the preceding levies, and from twenty-three 
to twenty-five years of age. Subaltern officers 
had been taken from the army in Spain, both 
for the infantry and the cavalry, and consider- 
able purchases of horses had been made in the 
kingdom of Westphalia and the departments of 
the Rhine. This organisation, these immense 
preparations, were terminated about the month 
of February 1812. I had several times written 
from the dictation of the emperor, and I had 
occasion to admire his inconceivable memory, 
and the precision with which, without having 
recourse to the lists, he bore in mind the effect- 
ive force of the several corps, in order to deter- 
mine the means of raising them to the complete 
war establishment, according to their wants. 
One day, having laid before him a general table 
which he had desired me to give him, and which 
he ran through very rapidly, he dictated a dis- 
tribution of conscripts, founded on this state- 
ment of the effective force of all the corps of the 
army, without once hesitating, and stated the 
actual force of each of the corps and their posi- 
tion. He walked rapidly up and down, or stood 
still before the window of his cabinet. He dic- 
tated with such rapidity that I had scarcely 
time to set down the figures clearly, and to in- 
dicate, by abbreviations, the notes which he 
added. For full half an hour I had not been 
able to take my eyes from the paper on which I 
wrote. I had no doubt but that he had before 
him the general table which I had given him, 
and when he paused a moment, and I was able 
to look at him, he perceived and laughed at my 
surprise. ‘ You thought,’ said he, ‘that I was 
reading your table. I don’t want it; I know 
itall by heart. Letus goon.” * * * 

During my stay at Berlin, General Guilleminot, 
aid-major-general of the grand army, arrived in 
that city. He was engaged in drawing up a 
report on the itineraries which he had been in- 
structed to make ; one in the direction of Peters- 
burg, the other in the direction of Moscow. 
He communicated this report to me. It con- 
tained much valuable information respecting 
the two roads, and we reasoned, on these two 
suppositions, on the difficulties of such an inva- 
sion. About the same time I had been informed 
that the counsellor of state, Niebuhr, son of the 
celebrated Danish traveller, with whom I had 
been much acquainted during my residence in 
Holstein, was then in Berlin. I hastened to 
call upon him, and as we were conversing on 
the approaching war with Russia, and of the 
conjectures that might be made of the offensive 
plans of the Emperor Napoleon, he told me that 
since he had known that General Barclay de 
Tolly was commander-in-chief of the Russian 
armies, he had no doubt that he would carry 
into effect the plan for a defensive campaign, 
which he had presented at the time of the treaty 
of Tilsit, when, with some other Russian gene- 
rals, he had opposed making peace. Niebuhr 
had passed three months at Memel, in constant 
intercourse with Barclay de Tolly, who, having 
been severely wounded at Eylau, had been con- 
veyed to Memel, to which the court of Prussia 
had retired. Niebuhr had perfectly recollected 
all the details of this plan of combined retreats, 
by which the Russian general hoped to draw 
this formidable French army into the heart of 
Russia, even beyond Moscow, to wear it out ; 
to remove it from the basis of its operations ; to 
make it consume all its resources, sparing those 





of the Russians, till, aided by the rigour of the 
climate, he should be able to resume offensive 
operations, and prepare for Napoleon on the 
banks of the Wolga a second Pultawa. It was 
a fearful and too just prophecy. It appeared 
to me so positive and so important, that, on re- 
joining the imperial head-qarters, I did not fail 
to communicate it to the Prince of Wagram. 
I cannot doubt that he related it to the emperor, 
but I heard nothing of it, and I took good care 
not to repeat these gloomy forebodings.”* 

Much as we have read of the devoted confla- 
gration of Moscow, the following is so graphic, 
and yet so near the sublime, that we must give 
it place :— 

** When we arrived before Moscow, we found 
the mountain called the Sparrow’s Hill covered 
with unfinished entrenchments, which the Rus- 
sian generals had, doubtless, intended to de- 
fend; but this position, as well as the capital, 
had been abandoned, and the hopes of a battle, 
to which the emperor had looked forward as a 
second victory, vanished. The emperor stopped 
in the suburb of Moscow, on the bank of the 
Moskwa; the king of Naples penetrated to the 
Kremlin, of which he took possession, after ex- 
pelling several thousands of armed peasants 
who had taken refuge in it. The emperor 
then ordered Count Daru and me to go into 
the city after the vanguard, in order to ascer- 
tain the state of things, and to make a report 
to him on the following day. He prohibited 
every other person from entering the city. 
Night drew near: when we penetrated into 
that vast and magnificent solitude, scarcely did 
a few individuals of the lower class shew them- 
selves here and there, as the troops of the 
king of Naples passed. We crossed the Krem- 
lin, the square of the bazar, and the street 
leading to the square of the palace of the 
government. The advanced posts of the light 
cavalry of the king of Naples had pushed some 
hundred paces further to the boulevard; a 
numerous post of infantry was stationed in the 
square before the palace of the government. 
The last rear-guard of the Russians still held 
the northern suburb. The night was fine; the 
unclouded beams of the moon illumined those 
fine edifices, those vast palaces, those desert 
streets, in which reigned the silence of the 
tomb. We sought long for some person of 
whom we might some inquiries, and at length 
we met with a professor of the academy, and 
some Frenchmen who had concealed themselves 
during the confusion attending the evacuation 
of the city. These individuals related to us all 
that had passed during the last few days, and 
could not make us comprehend this sudden 
disappearance of a population of three hundred 
thousand souls. We entered some palaces, all 
the doors of which were open. Towards mid- 
night we chose our night’s lodging in this same 
quarter of the government, which appeared to 
be the central part of this immense city. I 
took up my abode in a palace at one of the 
corners of the square, which I was told be- 
longed to the Countess of Mockanow. It was 
a large house, built of hewn stone; the style of 
the architecture was indifferent, but the in- 
ternal arrangement was very convenient, and 
it was very well fitted up. In the kitchens 
underground I found two mondjicks, or slaves, 
who shewed me the apartments. Every thing 
was in as good order as if the family had been 
expected; in the drawing-room, which was 


“* «In a conversation with a foreign minister at Ham- 


burg while the French army was still in the Prussian 
territory, we were discussing the probable result of this 
great expedition, he said : ‘ 1 ask only one thing, and that 
is, that whatever happens the Emperor Alexander may 
hold out till November.’=7." 
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preceded by two others, there was a round 
table, on which the ladies’ embroidery-work 
was still lying; not the most trifling piece of 
furniture was out of its place; the keys were 
still in the drawers, in a very handsome bed- 
chamber. I learned afterwards that all the 
linen and the most valuable effects had been 
deposited in a cellar: among other valuables, 
there were two busts of the emperor and em- 
press concealed in casks of honey. I took the 
keys of this cellar into my own possession, that 
nothing might be taken away. In the coach- 
houses there were five or six new carriages, 
in very good condition. I had scarcely thrown 
myself on my bed, when I heard the post in 
the square cry ‘ Alert! to arms! fire!’ I learnt 
that a fire had just broken out at the exchange, 
near the Kremlin, behind the bazar; I im- 
mediately repaired to the spot, and saw that 
very little could be done to check the pro- 
gress of the flames, which were already extend- 
ing to the galleries, or colonnades round the 
bazar. There can be no doubt that hired in- 
cendiaries had begun at that moment to execute 
the order which had been given them by the go- 
vernor, Count Rostopchin, to set fire to this 
noble capital. The Emperor Napoleon arrived on 
the following day, and fixed his head-quarters in 
the imperial palace of the Kremlin ; the imperial 
guard was lodged in the vast palaces of the 
senate, and in the other buildings contained in 
the Kremlin, My first care was to ascertain 
what provisions for the subsistence of the army 
might be found in the public magazines and in 
private houses. I caused the magazines which 
line the quay between the Kremlin and the 


the arsenal, where General Lariboissere, com-|the campaign of 1809. The various reports 
mander-in-chief of the artillery, had caused the | which reached the emperor roused his indigna- 
ammunition of the artillery of the guard to be|tion. He questioned me respecting the reports 
deposited. The emperor ordered his guard to!which I had received, and the examinations 
be employed in checking the progress of the, which I had caused to be made in my presence 
fire. He persisted, however, in remaining in| by the surgeons. I did not seek to dissemble so 


the Kremlin, which was already surrounded | melancholy a truth. He ordered an inquiry, 
with flames, and where the dense smoke made | and the special report that was made to him 


it almost impossible to breathe ; it was not till 
the evening of the third day that he resolved to 
leave Moscow, and transfer his head-quarters to 
the imperial palace of Petershoff, about a 
league from the outer circuit of the city, or the 
wooden town (Ville de bois). He then gave 
orders for the city to be evacuated. Count 
Daru and myself, on being informed of this or- 
der, and not knowing that the emperor was 
gone, went to the Kremlin, which we did not 
reach without considerable difficulty. We there 
found Marshal Duroc, who had stayed till the 
last, and was mounting his horse to follow the 
emperor. It was with much trouble that we 
returned to our quarters. As we proceeded 
along the quay, our horses could scarcely bear 
the heat produced by the fire; that of Count 
Daru, who followed me, hesitated to pass the 
only issue that was left us between two houses 
which were burning furiously. vs pil 
It was night before I was able to quit the 
house which I occupied. We left Moscow 
under a real rain of fire. The wind was so 
violent, that it carried to a great distance the 
iron-plates, which were torn from the roofs and 
made red-hot by the flames. The feet of our! 
horses were burnt. It is impossible to form an 
idea of the confusion which prevailed in this 


| 





foundling-hospital to be opened in my presence; | precipitate evacuation. The noise of the fire 
the barrels and sacks of flour and groats in|resembled the roaring of the waves; it was 
these magazines were estimated at about forty | truly a tempest in an ocean of fire. The whole 
thousand hundred weight—a valuable resource, | road to Petershoff was covered with fragments 
which might have sufficed for a short stay. I!of different kinds, especially with broken 
hastened to visit the hospitals, which were| bottles, which our soldiers had thrown about. 
already crowded with the sick and wounded of We bivouacked on the skirts of a little wood, 
the Russian army. The most considerable of |from which we could behold this frightful 
these establishments, situated at the extremity | spectacle—the image of hell. That immense 
of the city near the summer-palace, appeared to! city was nothing but a plain of fire; the heavens 
me to be ina dreadful state of neglect ; every and the entire horizon appeared to bein flames, 
thing was wanting, and death made horrible! and I was able at the distance of three-quarters 
ravages; the dead bodies cast into the street/of a league to read the orders which were 
lay round the walls, objects of horror and com-| brought ‘me from the major-general.” 

passion. Other hospitals, such as those of; The fatal retreat is well described, but we 
Giallitzin and Scheremetow, were in a better) must come to a conclusion, which we do with a 
condition; several Russian officers had been| notice of the battle of Bautzen in the ensuing 
received into them, and room was reserved for! campaign :— 

ours. The fitting up of hospitals was my prin-| “* Kirgener was killed, and Duroc mortally 
cipal occupation, as well to find suitable build- } wounded. ‘This was the second most grievous 
ings as to collect, as far as possible, every thing | loss that Napoleon had suffered since the open- 
nevessary for those establishments. I was well ing of the campaign among his most faithful 
seconded by the zeal and activity of our boards) followers. Two days before the battle of 
and their agents, but our efforts were too often | Liitzen, Marshal Bessiéres, while directing in 
insufficient, and too often vain. ‘The number| person a strong reconnoissance of cavalry, was 
of the sick and wounded brought from the field | killed by acannon-ball. The glorious death of 
of battle amounted to nearly six thousand. The| Duroc deprived him of his surest friend, to 
fire at the Exchange had consumed al! the! whom he was the most attached, whose probity, 
buildings round the bazar ; every moment we! noble independence, and enlightened counsels, 
received information of some new fire; it was| were so useful to him. The losses of the 
not possible to doubt that the entire destruction | French army on this day were very consider- 
of the capital had been contemplated and pre-|able; more than six thousand wounded, the 
pared. No exertions, however prompt and ac-| greater part but slightly, were conveyed to 
tive, could stop in the several quarters of the! Dresden, or weut thither on foot and in great 
city the progress of the fire. Some incendiaries, | disorder. The hospitals were already full ; I 
men who had escaped from the prisons, were| had much difficulty in fitting up new ones, and 
pursued and arrested, and speedy justice was}in providing the first indispensable necessaries. 
done on them; but on the following day the|I observed, with great regret, several of these 
fire was seen to break out on all sides, and prin-|men who were slightly wounded; most of 
cipally in those parts where the wind might|them young conscripts who had but lately 
cause it to spread with the greatest rapidity. | joined the army, had not been wounded by the 
On the third day, the fire-brands, borne by a|enemy’s fire, but had mutilated each other in the 
violent noith-west wind, set fire to one of the| hands and feet. Such accidents, which were so 
towers or pavilions of the Kremlin adjoining} bad an omen, had already been observed during 





was contrary to my too well-founded observa- 
tions. He preferred believing those, who, to 
make their court, dissembled a truth, which 
was indeed very afflicting, but very important 
in such circumstances.” 

How our author acted in after time, during 
the restoration, the hundred days, &c. &c., 
we leave to the readers of his work to discover. 
Suffice it to say, that he reconciles himself to 
the girouettery which these eventful changes 
induced, and might take as his motto, 


«* Tempora mutantur, et nos 
Mutamur in illis.” 








A Memoir of the Life, Travels, and Gospel 
Labours of George Fox, an Eminent Mi- 
nister of the Society of Friends. Post 8vo. 
pp- 323. London, 1839. Harvey and 
Darton. 

Written with all the excusable partiality of 

a partisan and professor of the same creed— 

hating steeple-houses, organs, liturgies, and 

‘priestcraft”” — this memoir, nevertheless, 

possesses considerable interest in our times. 

George Fox was an enthusiast, but no great 

end was ever accomplished without enthusiasm. 

His career, sufferings, and triumphs, afford a 

remarkable picture of the age in which he lived 

—an age of cant, puritanism, laxity, fanaticism, 

persecution, bigotry, hypocrisy, cruelty; and all 

flourishing under the sacred names of Christi- 
anity and religion! But the principal attrac- 
tion of the volume is to remark how many of the 
matters for which George Fox was persecuted 
almost to the death, have since been adopted 
as the greatest social and moral improvements 
ofthe country. His objection to capital punish- 
ments and oaths, his views of prison discipline 
and mendicity, his reformation of public-houses, 
and other exemplary points, are no longer 
theories, but represent the actual position of the 

English world in which we live. Take an 

instance or two :— 

“¢ Tet none (he says) be gaolers that are 
drunkards, swearers, or oppressors of the people ; 
but such as may be good examples to the prison- 
ers. And let none lie long in gaol, for that is 
the way to spoil people, and to make more 
thieves; for there they learn wickedness to- 
gether.’ Again he says, ‘ Let all gaols be in 
wholesome places, that the prisoners may not lie 
in the filth, and straw like chaff, &c.;’ and 
after mentioning some of the nuisances then 
existing in prisons, he adds, * Let these things 
be mended.’ ‘s “ss i sey 

*¢* Let no man keep an alehouse or tavern, 
that keeps bowls, suffle-boards, or fiddlers, or 
dice, or cards. Let neither beggar, nor 
blind people, nor fatherless, nor widows, nor 
cripples, go begging up and down the streets; 
but that a house may be provided for them all, 
and also meat, that there may be never a beg- 

‘ ’ * x ok * * 

gar among you. . 

“* Let no man be put to death for [stealing] 
cattle, or money, or any outward thing—but 
let them restore; and mind the law of God, 
which is equity and measurable, agreeably to 
the offence.’ ” 

And this was nearly 200 years ago. Need 
we state more to shew that George Fox ought 
to be remembered among the remarkable men 
whom England has witnessed? We do not 
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know whether the Society of Friends is increas- 
ing or falling off in numbers; though we ob- 
serve that some of their peculiarities in dress, 
stiffness, and extreme opinions, are wearing 
away. Soon after their institution, it is evident, 
from what the author tells us, that their secta- 
rianism turned out profitably in a worldly sense, 
for he writes, quoting Fox :— 

“* At the first convincement, as Friends 
could not put off their hats to people, nor say 
‘you’ to a single person, nor bow, nor use flat- 
tering words in salutations, nor go into the 
fashions and customs of the world, many 
Friends who were tradesmen lost their cus- 
tomers ; for the people were shy of them and 
would not trade with them, so that for a time 
they could hardly get money enough to buy 
bread. But afterward when they came to have 
experience of Friends’ honesty and faithfulness, 
and found their yea to be yea indeed, and their 
nay, nay; that they kept to their word in 
dealing and would not deceive any, but that if 
a child was sent to their shops they were as 
well served as though they came themselves ; 
the lives and conversation of Friends did 
preach loudly, and reached the Divine Witness 
in the hearts of the people. Then things were 
altered, so that the inquiry was, ‘ Where was a 
draper, or tailor, or shopkeeper, that was a 
Quaker ?’ insomuch that Friends had more busi- 
ness than many of their neighbours; and if there 
was any trading, they had a great part of it. 
Then the envious professors altered their note, 
and began to cry out, * If we let these Quakers 
alone, they will take the trade of the nation out 
of our hands.’ This hath been the Lord’s 
doing for his people, and my desire is that all 
who profess his holy truth may be kept sensible 
hereof.’ ”* 

George Fox’s interviews with Cromwell are 


very characteristic of both; but we must now 
leave this little volume to the curiosity of 
readers. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Manual of Christian Antiquities ; or, an Ac- 
count of the Constitution, Ministers, Wor- 
ship, Discipline, and Customs, of the Ancient 
Church, particularly during the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Centuries: to which is 
prefixed an Analysis of the Writings of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers. Compiled from the 
Works of Augusti and other Sources. By 
the Rey. J. E. Riddle, M.A., author of 
several Works. 8vo. pp. 830. London, 
1839. Parker. 

Turs valuable compilation is well calculated 

to save years of reading and study. It fulfils 

what is stated in the title-page, and contains 
vast masses of information on every point 
which affects the history of the early Christian 

Church, and every opinion which to this day 

forms the leading controversies among Roman 

Catholics, Protestants, and sectarians of all 

kinds. The author's views are those of the 

Church of England ; but, without approaching 

any question of doctrine, we can truly say that, 

a a work of great information on the very 

important subjects which it embraces, Mr. 

Riddle’s volume well deserves a place in every 

good library in the empire. 


Phonegraphy ; or, Writing of Sounds. V.D.S. 
London, 1839. Effingham Wilson. 

Tuts little treatise is divided into two parts ; 

viz, Logography, or writing of speech, and 

Musicography, or writing of music ; and is the 

result of an attempt—which, however, the 

author states he found too arduous for him— 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Observations on the Chemical Modifications 

which the Nitric Acid, Alcohol, and Ether 

undergo, when subjected to the double In- 

fluence of the Voltaic Current and Platina. 

By C. F. Schénbein.*—From the ‘ Biblio- 

theque Universelle de Geneve.” ‘ 
Ir has long been known, that the manner in 
which the decomposition of nitric acid placed 
in the voltaic circuit occurs, depends on the 
degree of concentration of that liquid. If very 
much concentrated, it cannot disengage hydro- 
gen on the negative polar wire plunged into it, 
because that gas combines with a portion of 
the oxygen in the nitric acid, and transforms it 
into nitrous acid; while diluted acid disengages 
without difficulty oxygen and hydrogen. But 
it appears not to have been hitherto remarked, 
that even when the most concentrated acid is 
used, it occasions for several moments disen- 
gagement of gas at the negative pole; and it is 
precisely that phenomenon, which I had re- 
peatedly observed, that induced me to submit 
to a more attentive examination nitric acid in 
its relations with the voltaic current, and to 
ascertain the circumstances on which the varia- 
tions in the chemical effect exercised by the 
pile on that liquid depend. The results to 
which my experiments have led are of a nature 
so peculiar, that I think it my duty to make 
them known. 


language, which would have laid before the 

eyes the operations of the mind, freed from 

the incumbrances of the grammar.” The 

subject is one of great curiosity and im- 

portance; but it appears to us to be utterly 

impossible to render it generally intelligible in 
twenty duodecimo pages. 

Chemistry no Mystery; or, a Lecturer’s Be- 
quest. Pp. 316. London, 1839. Harvey 
and Darton. 

Aw amusing illustration of many chemical 
facts and experiments, As far as it goes, phi- 
losophy in sport ; and not undeserving of notice 
where it is desired to attract young minds to 
chemistry, and afford information in that de- 
lightful aud important science. 

The Oracle of Rural Life, and Sportsman’s 
Almanack for 1840. London, 1839. A. H. 
Baily and Co. 

Wirn fourteen sporting prints, and many 
clever head-pieces, this nice little Almanack is 
full of the usual useful information, and is par- 
ticularly instructive in horticulture. It is 
amusing, good for reference, and very pretty 
to look upon. 

Max Wentworth. 3 vols. 12mo. 

1839. Saunders and Otley. 

Tuts is one of the novels about which we 

wonder by whom it could be written, and 

wherefore it was published. 


Real Pearls in a False Setting. By theCount| Before stating them, I must remark that the 
de la Pasture, late 18th Hussars. 3 vols. apparatus which I have used in my researches 
12mo. London, 1839. Saunders and Otley. | ig a pile en cowrenne de tasses, formed of sixteen 

A Fittuy abomination; in which, if there! small elements, disposed in such a manner as 

is a commonplace talent, it is far more than | to allow the pairs to be more or less sunk in 

counteracted by dirty allusions and low at- the exciting liquid, and, consequently, to obtain 
tempts at humour. j at pleasure weak or strong currents. = 

The Redeemer: a Poem. By W. Howorth, | If nitric acid of {, be put in communication, 
author of * The Cry of the Poor.” vo. | by means of a platina wire, with the positive 
pp. 306. London, 1839. Tilt. \ pole of the above-mentioned pile, and there be 

A RELIGIOUS poem of considerable merit, and | plunged into the acid a wire of the same metal 

breathing the genuine spirit of Christianity. | communicating with the negative pole, there “ 

The Hebrew Grammar in the English Lan-| disengaged at the latter, as I have already ob- 

- K 'served, at the moment of immersion in the 
guage. By the Rev. J.S. C. F. Key. vo. | SeTved, b nese ay carci: 
pp- 172. London, 1859. Cradock. i liquid, a gaseous su to 1c i Pia enn | 

A renru edition, revised, enlarged, and in| Sees: this phenomenon /asts a 

wr ves et —_ - — ieee if the liquid which I have mentioned be 

Py ‘Part Fg wen Bag ne BS eg Be eg Seg | diluted with half its volume of water, the dis- 

F.R.S.E. F.L.S, arc. &c, 12mo. pp. 409, (Edinburg ‘h, | engagement of gas at the negative pole, under 

Lizass London, Wighley: Dublin, Cury, jun and Co} the preceding circumstances, takes place during 

series of the * Naturalist’s Library,” and is from rt mn} Several seconds. In a mixture of equal parts 

py Re ee ee 
$ i i ~ anew. ";| lasts at least half a minute; and i L 

ferther enriched with rena | } Dpto of Willian 4 be made of two parts of water, and one of acid, 

| the disengagement of hydrogen at the nega- 

[tive pole never stops of itself, but continues 

uninterruptedly as long as a current passes 

through the liquid. I ought here to remark, 
that the thickness of the negative polar wire 
¢ ‘xercises a sensible influence on the duration of 
tl 1e disengagement of gas which takes place at 
ity s surface, in such a manner, that that dura- 
tic n is shorter as the diameter of the platina 
wi; “e is greater. Other facts, hereafter stated, 
wil, | shew that the density of — — 

: co lage e ; usec | for the negative electrode has 0 3 

Pee yok bn pop Sell age Bag ond po | grea t influence on the result, as well as the 

gratifying account of the success of vaccination. force of the current used for the experiment. 

Mr. Bagie’s Remarks on Modern Astronomy. Pp. 35.) ye. the acid which is used be of such a degree 


London, Renshaw.)—A queer little book, in which Mr. . ° : 
Eagle denies every thing but the Mosaic account of the }of con centration, that the disengagement of gas 
* The great val 


In oth tters the writer is ist ; ek em 

in this he cheaenineahe flight the potent —_— mma pat value of the experimental data afforded to 
Domestic Brewing. Pp. 60. (London, Brittan and j, Electrice and Chemical Science by the ey so 
Reid.)—One of the many manuals compounded from |{able an Electrician, and close observer, as we — 4 
larger publications, and useful in their way. Schénbeh 1, and involving, in the Laey case, ¢ apP i- 
Fhe! Laterry Wont, Val by J. "inie (London, G. |etion of, te Voltaic pile to, Organic Chemistry, has in 
-_ “sev i > transfe > 
i) etna ane ee. saga t. he example he has set will be more followed, 


ical collected together, and doing great credit to the jon i 
"sj i ike «* ” ‘ject receive the attention it so well deserves 
editor's judgment and industry. Like ‘* The Mirror,” of | and the en odie wn and philosophers of England, — 


which he was long the editor, it is plenteously embellished | among 


London, 





Smellie. The plates are thirty-two in number. 

The Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. (London, Knight.) — Continued in 
the same style as heretofore; the present volume extends 
from Massagete to Murida, and contains the usual 
number of illustrations, which, however, are in man’ 

instances sadly worn, in consequence of the multitude of 
impressions that are necessarily taken. 

A Treatise on the Culture of Carnation, Picotee, and 
Pink (pp. 31), by Luke Pigott,—and a very useful 
adviser. 

A Mother’s Reminiscences (pp. 72), by Mrs. Borron, 
———s a variety of instructive information for 
youth, 

. The Rose Unique. Pp. 238. (London, Hatchard and 
Son.)—A tale of religious inculcation, 








“to trace the first outlines of an algebraical 


with interesting wood engravings. Ed. Le G 
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at the negative electrode (consisting of a platina 
wire about half a line in thickness) ceases 
sooner or later to take place, it is by various 
means practicable to put the platina wire de- 
stined to serve as the negative pole in such a 
state that no gas shall be dise atit. I 
call this peculiar disposition of the wire its 
‘‘extraordinary state.”” The means which may 
place it in such a state are the following :— 

1. Communication between the polar wires 
themselves before immersion in the acid.—If, 
before plunging the negative polar wire into 
the liquid, it be brought into contact with the 

itive polar wire, which is there already, let 
it be then introduced in that state, and, as 
soon as it has entered, be separated from the 
positive electrode; no gas is disengaged at this 
negative pole: I ought, however, to observe, 
that this effect does not take place if the liquid 
used be formed of one volume of nitric acid of 
1:49, and one volume of water. 

2. Bringing to a red heat, or merely to a 
high temperature, the extremity of the nega- 
tive electrode intended to be plunged into the 
acid.__If the positive polar wire be already 
plunged into the liquid, let the free extremity 
of the negative polar wire be brought to a red 
heat, and no gas will be disengaged at the 
latter on its entrance into the acid. 

3. Transport.—The most remarkable and 
the most singular mode of depriving platina 
wire, in its quality of a negative electrode, of 
the property of causing the disengagement of 
hydrogen on its surface in the nitric acid, is 
incontestably that which appears to consist in 
making the extraordinary state pass from 
one wire to another. If the two polar wires 
be plunged into the liquid, and if the negative 
electrode be in the extraordinary state, a second 
common wire of platina, which communicates 


by one of its extremities with the negative pole 
of the pile, may be introduced into the acid, 
without the latter’s causing any disengagement 


of gas at its surface. ‘The extraordinary state 
of this second wire lasts not only as long as the 
first negative polar wire remains in communi- 
cation with the pile, but still continues after 
the latter has been withdrawn from the voltaic 
circuit. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
extraordinary state may be transferred from 
the second wire to a third, from that to a 
fourth, &c.; at least, provided the experiment 
be made under the circumstances previousl 
described. Nor is it more necessary that i 
should expressly observe that the result takes 
place in whatever manner the extraordinary 
state may have been produced in the primary 
negative polar wire. 

If, however, a platina wire has lost, by any 
of the means indicated above, the property 
which belongs to an electrode of causing the 
disengagement of hydrogen at its surface, that 
power may be restored to it in different ways, 

The best mode of obtaining this object 
consists in withdrawing the wire from the 
liquid, and leaving it for some time exposed to 
the air. The stronger the acid in which the 
wire acquired the extraordinary state, the 
longer time this wire should be kept in the 
air; in order that it may again disengage. hy- 
drogen at its surface when replunged into 
the acid, and again put in communication 
with the pile. If a mixture of one volume of 
nitric acid of 1°49 and one volume of water be 
used for the experiment, it will be sufficient 
for the purpose of depriving the wire of its ex- 
traordinary state, to withdraw it for an instant 
only from the acid. With the mixture I have 
mentioned, it is not even n to-withdraw 
the wire from the liquid; it will be sufficiens 





‘cluster, at that extremity which it is intended 


in some manner to intercept, for a few instantt 
only, the circulation of the current along the 
wire. In certain cases (seefurther on), the extra- 
ordinary state may be made to cease by a simple 
shock upon the wire, while it serves as a nega- 
tive electrode, and is immersed in the liquid. 

After this exposition of the general results 
which I have obtained, I proceed now to de- 
scribe more in detail some experiments I have 
made with nitric acid of 135, and with acid 
solutions of greater or less strength. 

First Experiment.—The liquid employed is 
nitric acid of 1°35. A platina wire, half a line 
in thickness, passes usually into the extraordi- 
nary state after having officiated for five se- 
conds as a negative electrode. The same state 
may be produced in the same platina wire, by 
the means indicated above—1, 2, and 3. When 
the wire has served some time as a negative 
electrode, in its extraordinary state, several 
bubbles appear on its surface; which, however, 
seem to proceed, not from hydrogen, but solely 
from the decomposition of the nitrous acid 
which is there accumulated. If the extremity 
of the negative pole intended to be plunged 
into the acid be made of spongy platina, there 
will not be disengaged the smallest trace of gas, 
neither at the moment of the immersion of this 
platina in the acid, nor later. 

Second Experiment.—The liquid employed is 
composed of three volumes of nitric acid, of, 
1:35, plus one volume of water. The negative | 
polar wire of platina passes no more by itself 
into the extraordinary state; nay more, that 
state cannot be produced by the first of the 
means which I have indicated above, but easily 
by the red heat, and by transport. It is suffi- 
cient to strike or to agitate in the liquid the 
wire which is in the extraordinary state, in order 
that the disengagement of the hydrogen may be 
made at its surface in a durable manner. The 
same object may be obtained by removing the 
platina for several instants out of the voltaic 
circuit. 

Spongy platina, which has been used as a ne- 
gative electrode, prevents all disengagement of 
gas, without recourse be had to heat, or the 
other means by which the extraordinary state 
is developed in the metal in wire. 

Third Experiment.—The liquid is formed of 
three volumes of nitric acid, of 1:35, plus two 
volumes of water. Lvery thing takes place in 
these circumstances as in the second experi- 
ment ; with this difference only, that if it be 
desired to pass into the extraordinary state a 
compact platina wire, by the red heat, or by 
transport, it must be rolled into a clew, or 





to plunge into the acid. It is also with that 
extremity thus rolled and heated, that the pile’ 
must be closed, to obtain the resul¢ in question. 
If it be first plunged into the acid, and after- 
wards a communication be made by another, 
left in its ordinary state, with the negative pole, 
it disengages gas like a common platina wire — 
Spongy platina has no need either of heat or of 
any other means, immediately to prevent the 
disengagement of hydrogen. 

Fourth Experiment.—The liquid is formed of 
one volume of nitric acid, of 1°35, plus one 
volume of water. Before making a negative 
electrode with the spongy platina, that metal 
tnust be submitted to a powerful heat, in order 
to prevent the disengagement of hydrogen. If 
it be moistened with the acid of the experiment, 
it must be but moderately heated to make it 
pass into the extraordinary state. In any cir- 
cumstance it is impracticable to give to a simple 
wire of platina the faculty of preventing the 








the half of a wire of platina, ten inches long 
and half a line thick, be rolled into a cluster, 
nearly the size of a hazel-nut, and plunged 
into the acid while the other simple extremity 
of the wire be made to communicate with the 
negative pole of the pile, the cluster end will pass 
into the extraordinary state: but for that pur- 
pose, it is necessary that another platina wire, 
equally in communication with the negative 
pole, and in the extraordinary state, be plunged 
into the acid by one of its extremities in the 
spongy state. This second wire may be re. 
moved from the voltaic circuit without its dis. 
engaging gas on that which is clustered. To 
produce the disengagement of gas on the latter, 
it is sufficient to give it a rather smart shock, 
or merely to remove it for a moment from the 
liquid. 

Fifth Experiment.—The liquid is formed of 
three volumes of nitric acid, of 1°35, plus four 
volumes of water. The spongy platina com. 
ports itself as in the preceding experiment ; 
but neither the platina wire rolled up, nor the 
simple wire, can be conducted into the extraor. 
dinary state. If the spongy platina in its ex. 
traordinary state officiates in the quality of a 
negative electrode during a certain time, it may 
be brought back to its ordinary state by ex. 
posing it to the air for a few minutes. The 
same result is obtained in using this substance 
as a positive electrode, and long enough for oxy- 
gen bubbles to appear on its surface. If, how- 
ever, the spongy platina is used anew as a nega- 
tive electrode, a very short time will elapse 
before hydrogen begins to disengage itself at its 
surface. It is worth while to cause it to be ob- 
served here, that even when it has again officiated 
for only a few minutes as a negative electrode, 
the spongy platina does not disengage the oxygen 
as soon as it begins to officiate as a positive elec- 
trode: about twenty or thirty seconds elapse 
before the disengagement commences. If, on 
the contrary, the spongy platina has served 
some time as a positive electrode, and is after- 
wards made to officiate as a negative electrode, 
rather a long interval elapses before the bubbles 
of hydrogen begin to appear. The last two 
facts have, doubtless, the most intimate con- 
nexion with the phenomena of which I have 
recently spoken in the “Bibl. Univ.,” and to 
which the name of phenomena of polarization 
has been very improperly given.* 1 will return 
on another occasion to that interesting subject. 

Sixth Experiment.—The liquid is formed of 
three volumes of nitric acid of 1°35, plus five 
volumes of water. Every thing takes place as 
in the preceding experiment. I ought, how- 
ever, to point out, that it is with the spongy 
platina, while it is plunged into the acid, that 
ithe circuit of the pile must be closed, in order 
that it may pass into the extraordinary state. 
If the circuit be closed in any other manner 
whatever, a disengagement of hydrogen will 
take place on the spongy platina. This last 
observation is likewise applicable to the pre- 
ceding experiment. 

Seventh Experiment.—The liquid is formed 
of one volume of nitric acid of 1°35, plus two 
volumes of water. Every thing takes place as 
in the preceding experiment. ‘The extraor- 
dinary state, however, developed by the red 
heat, is not so perfect as that produced by 
the heating of the spongy platina moistened 
with water. . 

Eighth Experiment.— The liquid is formed 
of three volumes of nitric acid of 1:35, plus 

* Ina note, Profe: observes, in reference 
to this . PT dtbane ines te qxidation which the platina 


under, when it is placed as the positive pole, and to 
the reduction which results when it is replaced as the 





hydrogen: from free. But if about 


negative pole, 
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seven volumes of water. In the greater num- 
ber of cases it is impracticable to make the 
spongy platina pass into the extraordinary 
state by means of the red heat. Generally, a 
few seconds after the spongy platina has been 
plunged into the acid, the gas commences dis- 
engaging itself at its surface: nevertheless, the 
quantity of hydrogen disengaged does not ap- 
pear nearly sufficient to form water with the 
oxygen become free at the positive pole. By 
heating the spongy platina moistened with 
the acid, the extraordinary state may be pro- 
duced in the metal more easily and completely 
than by the red heat. 

Jinth Experiment.—The liquid is formed of 
three volumes of nitric acid of 1:35, plus eight 
volumes of water. By strongly heating the 
spongy platina moistened with acid, the ex- 
traordinary state may be developed in it to 
such a degree, that it will disengage at its 
surface but a small proportion of hydrogen 
in relation to the oxygen. If the circuit be 
closed with the extremity in form of sponge, 
heated to the red heat, several seconds elapse 
before the disengagement of hydrogen begins to 
take place on the metal; and scarcely has it 
commenced until, after from five to six se- 
conds, it ceases, to recommence at the end 
of several instants, and no more to receive any 
interruption, 

Tenth Experiment.—The liquid is formed of 
one volume of nitric acid of 1:35, plus three 
volimes of water. If the circuit be closed 
with the spongy platina, heated to a red heat, 
about six seconds elapse before the disengage- 
ment of hydrogen commences on the metal. By 
heating the spongy platina moistened with 
acid, the vivacity of the disengagement of 
hydrogen may, it is true, be sensibly dimin- 
ished, but it never can be completely stopped. 

Eleventh Experiment.—The liquid is formed 
of one volume of nitric acid of 1°35, plus four 
volumes of water. With respect to the spongy 
platina heated to a red heat, the same occurs 
as in the preceding experiment. If the spongy 
platina moistened with acid be heated, and 
used to close the circuit, the gas disengages 
itself immediately at its surface ; but this dis- 
engagement continues only for a few instants. 
However, at the end of a few seconds, it re- 
commences, no more to stop. 

I have not thought it necessary to make ex- 
periments with acid more diluted; the phe- 
nomena of decomposition at the negative 
electrode in the two last cases above, exhibit- 
ing themselves in a manner that may be called 
normal. 

Before proceeding further, I ought to add a 
temark which is not entirely destitute of im- 
portance ; that is to say, that the results re- 
ported above were obtained only when the 
current used in the experiments remained be- 
ow a certain strength ; or, which is the same 
thing, when the quantity of water electrolysed, 
ina given time, did not pass a certain limit. 
If that limit was passed, a disengagement of 
a8 took place at the negative electrode. Thus, 
as I have elsewhere said, I have employed cur- 
Tents which decomposed water with only a 
feeble energy; and in order to be prepared 
always to modify, according to necessity, the 
strength of the currents, I used the voltaic 
apparatus formerly mentioned, which allowed 
the pairs to be more or less dipped into the 
excited liquor. 

It still remains to examine, first, if, what- 
ever may be the strength of the current, and 
whatever may be the degree to which the nitric 
acid has been diluted, it is practicable to stop 
the disengagement of bydrogen at the negative 





electrode, when that electrode is of spongy 
platina, by giving it a suitably large volume ; 
secondly, if, by employing a current of such 
a strength as to establish a disengagement of 
gas at the negative electrode of the platina, 
the quantity of hydrogen disengaged at the 
latter offers, with that of the oxygen become 
free at the positive pole, such a proportion, 
that water may be formed with it? It may 
also be asked, what becomes of the hydrogen 
when it does not appear under the form of 
gas, at the negative electrode? In the case in 
which concentrated nitric acid is submitted to 
the influence of a voltaic current, it is certain 
that that element is employed to deoxydise a 
part of the nitric acid, for it forms nitrous acid. 
But when the liquid used is nitric acid, diluted 
several times its volume with water, does the 
hydrogen, separated from the water by the cur- 
rent, play the same part as in the preceding 
case? And, if so, ought it not to disengage a 
little gaseous oxyde of azote at the negative 
electrode? Ifthe hydrogen which appears at 
that electrode reduces the nitric acid to nitrous 
acid, the latter ought to deposit itself around 
the negative electrode, but immediately after- 
wards to be decomposed, the greatest part at 
least, into nitric acid, and gaseous oxyde of 
azote, under the influence of the great quan- 
tity of water included in the liquid. If, then, 
all these suppositions were founded on experi- 
ment, the gaseous oxyde of azote ought to shew 
itself at the negative pole; but, as I have 
already said, we see absolutely nothing like 
it occur in the diluted nitric acid. It 
is possible that, in the case in question, 
it forms itself into ammonia. In fact, 
the whole proportion of oxygen included 
in the nitric acid diluted to a certain point, 
being capable of being carried off from it by the 
hydrogen separated by electrolytical means, it 
may easily be supposed that the azote, thus 
become free and in a nascent state, would form 
ammonia with a portion of the hydrogen 
which is in the same state. I have not yet 
examined if this combination exists in the 
diluted nitric acid, after a current has for some 
time been passed through it by means of spongy 
platina electrodes. For the present, I will not 
attempt any explanation of the facts hitherto 
described. Many more experiments must be 
made before the subject can be fully compre- 
hended. I cannot refrain, however, from 


throwing out the conjecture, that some of the| _ 


phenomena in question may certainly be con- 
nected with the known faculty of platina to 
promote the chemical combination of hydrogen 
and oxygen. Several facts seem, in truth, to 
authorise this conjecture. They will be pre- 
sently adverted to. Among the results I have 
mentioned, those which appear to me to be the 
most enigmatical are those which relate to the 
transport of the extraordinary state from one 
platina wire to another, and which have some 
resemblance to the phenomena of passivity 
exhibited by iron. 
(Conclusion next week. } 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorD, October 17.—The following degrees were con- 

ferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev, T. Byrth, Magdalen Hall. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. M. R. Southwell, Exeter Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder; H. L. Knight-Bruce, R. Alex- 
ander, J. R. Cornish, Student, W. C.F. Webber, Student, 
W.G. Penny, Student, Christ Church. 

Bachelor of Arts.—J. Y. W. Hinde, Wadham College. 





a October 16.—The following degrees were 
con — 
Masters of Arts — W. B. Clements, Trinity Colleges 


J. E. Golding, ’ 3; J.R. i ~ 
lege; H. Cadell Carpen Cristi oe oem 
Bachelor of Arts.—E. Over, Catherine Hall. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gasette, 
Srr,—In April and May last, you did me the 
favour to insert in your Gazette two or three 
of my notes, and a very intelligent correspond- 
ent of yours, under the signature of * AEgypti- 
acus,” commented upon the matter contained 
in them. I made no reply to the comments of 
“ Egyptiacus,” because what I had originally 
designed was to leave every thing to time; I 
had proposed to myself merely to submit what 
appeared to me to be the case, namely, that we 
were not in possession of the names of the 
Egyptian monarchs who erected the pyramids ; 
knew nothing about their order of position ; 
that the ovals, usually considered as bearing 
their names, contained epithets applied to them 
with reference to a particular business, and 
nothing more. I am now enabled to place the 


truth beyond a doubt. Amunemses 


in the table of Abydus, is placed sixteenth an- 
cestor of Sesostris. XiuBns, or Xeumuss, Diodo- 
rus Siculus informs us, built the largest of the 
pyramids. In a tablet very recently acquired 
by the Museum, I have found the above royal 


+ 
oval in juxtaposition with TEP Q\ es 


a name, which, if transcribed, produces either 
XiuBns, or Xtwuss, according as the reader of 
the hieroglyphics may choose to add the definite 
article, or the contrary. 

The reason why he was called Chembis, or 
Chemmis, the monarch himself, in the tablet, is 
made to tell us; at the same time that he 
gives us his own prenomen, and explains its 
meaning. 

Chembis belonged to a party styled “the 
sacred family of Osiris ;” and he was succeeded 
in the sovereignty of Egypt by several members 
of the same family, the last of whom was 
Timaus. The interval of time between Ti- 
maus and Amosis, the first of the eighteenth 
dynasty, constitutes the period of the foreign 
shepherd kings. 

I have studied brevity as much as possible, 
because matter, touching the chronology and 
history of a period so remote, can be interesting 
only to a portion of your readers. I remain, 
Sir, faithfully yours, Cc. 8. 
London, 14th October, 1839. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

WE have paid an hour’s visit to the designs for 
the Royal Exchange, now hung up in the 
Mercers’ Hall; and though, adhue sub judice 
lis est (t.e. if judex and job are not synonymous 
in the city), as public opinion has been courted, 
we will venture a few observations. 

The report of the honest and able architects, 
Messrs. Hardwick and Gwilt,and Sir R. Smirke, 
to whom the competition designs were referred, 
is, in our opinion, most honourable to their 
skill and judgment. On the other hand, the 
trammels and incumbrances of the plan are 
most disgraceful to London, the capital of 
England, and to the country. Once in five 
hundred years, there is such a building to be 
erected. To the time of the Gresbams (father 
and son), the English were pedlars, not mer- 
chants; importers of a few necessaries and 
luxuries, not manufacturers for the wide world. 
Their trade might well be managed in a street 
corner, their commerce in the vestibule of a 
modern gin-palace. With the ruin of the Low 





Countries, Plutus took up his high abode 
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amongst us, and has here been coining and 
minting millions ever since, for eight or ten 
generations. Whata pitiable thing is it, then, 
when a temple is to be raised to the god, that 
the basest worship should be tendered to him! 
Do we misunderstand his character? He is 
sordid, but not shabby; avaricious, but not 
mean. His true-disciples know that splendour 
and glory are but parts of his system, and that 
the rule of a poor-looking deity of riches would 
be as repulsive as Queen Poverty herself. Not 
to speak of comfort, accommodation, respect- 
ability, &c. &c., all words well weighed in the 
locality, we should inquire, What is due to the 
wealthiest community of the wealthiest nation 
on the face of the earth ? 

The answer ought to be, “‘ The most conve- 
nient and noblest piece of architecture which 
money and art can supply! !” 

What it is to be, nobody knows,—not even 
the Committee, not the Aldermen, not the 
Common Council, not the tribes of Israel, not 
the Lord Mayor, not the Sheriffs — who, as 
they hang every offence, we presume hung the 
lots of paper in Mercers’ Hall. 

As in common cases of execution at the Old 
Bailey, we have never been very clear why 
some were publicly hanged, and some were 
not; so have we our doubts about this Mer. 
cers’ Hall hanging, and can only reconcile it to 
our taste and mind by fancying that the she- 
riffs (as aforesaid) thought themall so bad that 
the most just way was to serve them all alike 
—one hanging, and nothing new in the drop. 

To speak more gravely, though it may not 
be quite right in regard to designs so mixed up 
in all their details as these are, and forming a 
perfect wilderness of elevations, north fronts, 
west fronts, east fronts, south fronts, sections, 
transverse sections, ground-plans, second sto- 
ries, perspective views, &c. &c. &c., we must 
say, that the general effect is most unsatisfac- 
tory. ‘There is not one grand design to strike 
the beholder, and induce him to say, This 
would be worthy of London and England. If 
the architects are cramped in their means, and 
are told that this proud, wealthy nation can- 
not afford more than a plum or a plum and 
a half for such a building, it is their misfor- 
tune; and, like the good old tailor adage, they 
are to be commiserated for trying to cut their 
coat according to their cloth—to rubble their 
stone and mortar according to their pittance. 
But if the Exchange should be worthy of the 
arts, of the age, of the people, and of the 
immeasurable resources of the country, the 
booths of Bartlemy Fair might enter into the 
competition. In short, the modern architec- 
tural exploits of England, are, with very few 
exceptions, too bizarre for laughter, too absurd 
for ridicule. 

In regard to the drawings we witnessed, we 
are free to say (not injuriously to some, it was 
impossible to examine sufficiently in such a 
situation) that the mass were gross abortions. 
Where there was novelty, it was ridiculous ; 
but there was not much of it. Poor copies of 
Greek Temples, meagre imitations of the Pal- 
ladium, grotesque jumbles of every style, a few 
fantastic wonders—designs, of which the best 
parts were already far better executed in Lon- 
don (see Inigo Jones, Wren, Adams, and 
others); one or two pseudo morsels of Norman 
or Tudor, and things the most unsuitable for 
aught but prisons, tournaments, inquisitions, 
or theatres, distracted us on every wall and 
partition. We had not the fortunate Nos. 
with us, and could not tell which had won the 
prizes. We had not time to read the descrip- 
tions, and could not tell which deserved the 





slightest attention. Dipping into one, we 
found a fine calculation of the time it would 
take a person to ascend and descend the stairs 
—no allowance for corpulence or alderman- 
ishness! In another, it was signified, do not 
look at me till you have read my account of 
myself; for, if you do, you will ‘‘ think me 
absurd and useless ;” whereas, if you read, 
you will learn that I am somewhere about the 
best plan in this room! In others, the pic- 
tures of the folks adorning the views were 
quite captivating (whatever the designs were) ; 
and fine horses, dogs, pretty ladies, fat grocers, 
straddling brokers, pursy merchants, Oriental 
traders, sailors, Jew orangers and clothesmen, 
and all the medley of London, were enough to 
d— the building that could be the resort of 
such a crew. 

Let us hope, that if the quarter or half a 
million of pounds sterling can produce an edi- 
fice of which neither the capital nor the king- 
dom need be ashamed, all these designs will 
be burnt, and something done. Surely we 


do not want another National Gallery ! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations of Poems by Eliza Cook. 
Tue readers of the Literary Gazette are no 
Strangers to the pvetical genius of Miss Cook, 
many of whose most charming productions 
have graced our columns. We have before us 
proofs of a dozen plates, illustrative of a volume 
of poems by that highly gifted young lady, 
about to be published by Mr. Tilt. With the 
exception of a fine Metzu-like whole-length 
portrait of the fair authoress, from a drawing by 
T. Smart, they are in the vignette form, and are 
sweetly engraved by H. Adlard, from designs, 
full of grace and beauty, by J. Marchant. 

Infant Prayer. Painted by E. Prentis ; 

Engraved by W. Bromley. M‘Lean. 
A PLEASING illustration of the lines : — 

« Who taught my infant lips to pray, 
And love God’s holy book and day, 


And walk in wisdom’s pleasant way ? 
My Mother.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Sketches of Poets who have been afflicted by Aberration 
of Mind. 
NO. II. SWIFT. 


STRETCHED on yon couch, see! Wit and 
Genius lie, 

Degraded now to helpless idiocy : 

No more those eyes with heavenly fire shall 
glow, 

No more those lips with sparkling wit o’erflow. 

Can this be He that wielded with his pen 

The destinies of empires and of men ? 

Whose flashing thoughts could make even St. 
John smile, 

And courtly Harley of his cares beguile ! 

Haste hither, Pope, O leave thy ‘T'wick’nham 
bowers ; 

Leave for a time thy meads and laughing 
flowers ; 

And with thee bring the simple-minded Gay, 

Whose heart to wo is open as the day: 

Nor sure will Arbuthnot be last to fly 

(Though vain his science now) where Swift 
doth lie. 

Here, then, around yon couch in sorrow joined, 

Weep o’er the ruins of a noble mind. 

Ah! Stella, how thy gentle heart hath bled 

(More blest thy fate, thou slumberest with the 


Hadst thou the loved one of thy soul but seen, 
The shattered wreck of all he once had been ; 


Each past unkindness thou hadst then forgiven, 
Thy gentle hand to soothe his pangs had 
striven ! 
Nay, even Vanessa had compassion shewn, 
And in Cadenus’ woes forgot her own. 
R. B.S. 


LAYS OF A DREAMER.—NO. III. 
The Day-Dream. An October Reverie. 
Ox! ’t was a glorious vision! Yet the eye 
Was not in slumber sealed. The fragrant 
heath 
I made my bed, and gazed upon the sky ; 
While not a single care that sky beneath 
Did break in on my solitude. The sun— 
The bright October sun—that browns the 


corn, 
The latest of the harvest, had not run 
One half its journey from the gales of morn ; 
Yet did it light a pageant nobler far 
Than emperor in coronation state, 
Or emperor’s * triumph of the ivory car” 
In old Rome’s mightier days; or e’er did 
wait 
On Roman pontiff neath the papal sway, 
Or banqueted the eye in Orient clime ;— 
Oh! nought could match the splendours of 
that day— 
Imaged in clouds I saw the march of Time 
Across the azure, ether realm of space ! 

The emblem of eternity—unchanged, 
While mighty changes pass and leave no trace, 
Moves on our pageant. Daintily arranged 
Those silv’ry clouds, the sun hath kissed their 

brow, 
And bid them speed their course: see on~ 
and on— 
They smiling come; but murky clouds have now 
Joined in their progress, aud the sun is 
gone,— 
Hidden as the face of angry Deity, 
That hath no joy in darkness ;—but a ray— 
A light-redeeming ray—doth mount on high, 
Gilding the tops of many a darksome pile, 
Then streaming down in fire, the shadows roll 
In light away,—again the heavens smile ;— 
A world hath been renewed, the wondrous soul 
OF nature hath refashioned it. A plain 
OF golden sands doth skirt a sea of blue, 
And mountains rise around the waveless main ; 
But ah! asky of dark portentous hue 
O’ershadows it,—the sun, the sun is hid !— 
Yes! but its throne is still behind yon cloud. 
Now hath the breeze the snowy mountains 
chid,— 
They fall away ; the sea of blue is ploughed 
By many a mimic sail: thin mists descend 
And melt away.— Where is the azure sea ? 
Engulfed in new creations, and we wend 
| With ravished eye ’mid Alpine scenery, 
| Each mountain castle-crowned, and nowahall 
| Of pillared clouds is peopled by strange shades ; 
| White-bearded men who come at faucy’s call, 
| And scarce are fashioned ere the vision fades. 
Chariots, and horsemen, myriads in arms ! 
Phalanx on phalanx rush, and yet no sound 
Doth speak the thunder of the war’s alarms ; 
| As though within that shadowy conflict’s bound, 
| All things were voiceless. Giant forms are 
there— 
The monsters of a world before the flood— 
And while we gaze a different shape they wear, 
And like traditions pass, not understood, 
| But too revered for doubt. The Behemoth* 
Doth look upon the busy strife of war, 





| * The Hebrew word “Behemoth,” the plural of 
i Baham,” a beast, is used in the Book of Job, xl. 
15, in a singular sense, to signify an animal en- 
dowed with the magnitude and power of many. The 
ancient rabbins tell strange stories of its might and size; 
but without believing these fables, we are inclined to 
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And, ’mid the fight, a wood of mighty growth 
Ariseth to receive him. From afar 
Come earth’s wild denizens to seek their king, 
And horsemen, chariots, and armed bands, 
Are trampled underneath their gathering. 
The giant horde hath passed, a castle stands 
Its foss, and donjon-keep, and battlement, 
Wrought in dun masses: see yon portal 
dark, 
Deep caverned in its walls! —~ The walls are 
rent !_ 
The portals burst in vivid flames, and hark ! 
Heaven’s loud artillery in lengthened roar, 
Proclaim in thunder that our pageant ’s o’er. 


aWe 








THE DRAMA. 

The Surrey Theatre.—This week Jack 
Sheppard has begun his possession of the minor 
theatres, and the Surrey taken the lead in an 
elaborate representation of the novel. The 
playbill is a curiosity, and so is the piece. The 
succession of scenery and tableanx is too much, 
and abridgement (after the first night) the 
only thing necessary. A drama cannot do a 
whole three-volume work, and it would be a 
better plan to select only the most striking 
incidents. The characters are capitally sup- 
ported, especially the hero by Saville; but 
Heaven keep us from all the murders and other 
trifling accidents being made visible in such a 
life and death as this. The theatre is crammed 
every night. 


M. Jobard, of Brussels, for taking portraits 
a U'héliographe :—‘‘ Paint in dead white the 
face of the patient; powder his hair, and fix 
the back of his head between two or three 
planks solidly attached to the back of an arm- 
chair, and wound up with screws! The colour 
of the flesh, not reflecting sufficiently the rays 
of light, would require a powerful sun, whereas 
a whitened face will be reproduced as well as 
plaster figures by diffused light.” 


Medi-aeval Grecian Antiquities.—M. Didron 
and his associates, now examining the medi-zval 
antiquities of Greece, are stated to have found 
a magnificent church at the convent of St. 
Luke in Livadia, resembling that of St. Mark, 
Venice, but on a smaller scale; and other very 
interesting churches at Megaspeleon, Mistra, 
Salamina, and Corinth. 

March of Intellect.—The “rote system” in 
which charity children are educated, is admir- 
ably adapted for lads of obtuse intellect, as we 
will prove by an anecdote which occurred at a 
certain evangelical school. They are examined 
and questioned in a particular order, and, 
always standing in the same rank, have always 
the same reply, whatever may be the question. 
Three of these brilliants, whom we will call 
| No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, were accustomed to reply 
jto the question. ‘In whom do you believe ?” 
| Thus, No. 1, “ In God the Father ;” No.2, “In 
| God the Son,” and No. 3, ‘In God the Holy 
|Ghost.’” It so chanced, that by accident No. 2 
placed himself after No.3. The question was 





The Victoria has also got up an edition of | asked,“ Inwhom do you believe ?” No. 1, “ In 


this popular story ; and it is announced at the 
Adelphi, Sadler’s Wells, &c. &c. Tremble, ye 
Legitimates ! 








VARIETIES. 


Lord Brougham and Count D’Orsay.—A 


great sensation has been created by a report of | Son.’ 


a fatal accident to Lord Brougham, which 
turned out to be a fabrication ; but as if ever 
sort of falsehood was to be combined with the 
rumour, it was insinuated that Count D’Orsay 
had announced the sad news in a jocular 
manner at White’s Club. This misrepresenta- 
tion has been flatly contradicted by the Count, 
and Lord Methuen, to whom he happened to 
communicate the intelligence, received by letter 
from the north; but such denial was most un- 
necessary for all those who know the habits of 
mutual regard and esteem in which the parties 
live. The feelings of Count D’Orsay are too 
good to allow of his making a jest upon any 
calamity (however fine and trenchant his wit is 
on other occasions) ; and, above all, he is about 
the last man in Europe who could joke on the 
misfortune of a friend. 

The Archimedes. — Another experimental 
trip has been made in this vessel, propelled 
from the stern by machinery in the form of a 
screw, and acting in the manner of a scull, 
which seems to have suceeded on the river. 
From Gravesend to London, with wind and tide, 
the passage was made in two hours and three 
minutes. What the actual power is, it needs 
some mixed calculations to make out—certainly 
we should say under ten miles an hour ; and the 
motion of the vessel is reported to be very un- 
easy: still in this, as in other cases, great im- 
provements may be made. 

Improvement in the Daguerréotype. — 
Amongst the numerous improvements pro- 
posed in the Daguerréotype is the following, by 
adopt the opinion, that the Behemoth was an animal 
of a distinct species now unknown, rather than abide b 
the generally received derivation of the word, which 


would make Behemoth the same as the Egyptian Pehe- 
mont—the Hippopotamus, 


| God the Father;” No. 3, “In God the Holy 
| Ghost.” ‘ What?’ said the examiner, ‘* you 
{should say, ‘‘ In God the Son.” ‘ No, sir,’ 
| retorted the matter-of-fact No. 3, “ I believes in 
God the Holy Ghost: that ’ere boy (pointing 
|to the misplaced No. 2) believes in God the 
>  Youare a bright particular star,” said 
| theexaminer ; ** pray have you been confirmed ?” 
| ** No,” was theinstant rejoinder, ‘‘ but I’ve been 
| waccinated.” 
| Steam Towing on Canals»—The experimental improve- 
{ments in this branch of transit and navigation, which 
| have for some time been making great progress in Scot- 
| land, under the direction of Mr. Macneil, civil engineer, 
were brought to a very satisfactory proof, a fortnight, ago 
jon the Forth and Clyde Canal. The locomotive, Vic- 
| toria, was employed on this occasion, and some of the 
leading results were as follow: — With a passenger-boat 
laden with gers (an average load), a rate of twenty 
miles per hour was attained; and it was evident that the 
only limit to the speed was that of the power of the 
engine. Eight trading vessels were ranged in a line 
attached to each other, and the first to the locomotive; 
they were, together, 317 tons register, 364 tons actual load, 
jand the draught of water, severally, 8 ft., 8 ft. 9 in., 
8 ft.6in., 6ft., 7 ft. 10in., 8 ft. 10 in., 4ft., 4 ft. 6 in, 
For the haulage of this amount of tonnage, at the usual 
rate of 1} mile per hour, about twenty horses are em- 
oe oe under the most favourable circumstances. The 
ictoria towed it with about one-fourth only of her steam 
wer, at a rate of 2} miles per hour. he ease with 
which she did this justified the opinion of several spec- 
tators, qualified to judge, that double this amount of 
tonnage might have been mastered by her with very little 
| or any diminution of her speed. The wave produ by 
/the motion of the large vessels at the rate they were 
| towed was of the ordinary size and character; that of the 
| rapid boats, though large, was by no means so formidable 
| as to create any fear that it would be any obstacle to the 
| adoption of this mode of conveyance. In one of the 
latter experiments, four passenger-boats were towed in a 
|line, and the volume of the waves was evidently broken 
4 into numberless smaller waves, mg over the 
whole surface of the canal, and resembling a great eo 
The reverse of this occurred when two passenger-boats 
were lashed together abreast, as a twin boat; the wave 
then extended in a fine regular glassy swell from _ the 
ts to the shores. These effects int out the fact, 
| that the form, magnitude, position, &c., of the wave are 
| all susceptible of modification, as little is to be appre- 
hended from curves, of whatever character. In the rail- 
way upon which the engine travelled there was a curve of 
double flexure, the radius of oe of which was less than 
a third of a mile. No sensible retardation in her speed 
was produced by it, nor was any disposition observed, 
even in the most rapid transits, to run off the rails. To 
prevent the latter effect occurring from the resistance of 
the vessels towed, the outer rail was laid a little lower in 
level than the inner one, so as to give the engine a slight 











— 
tendency to descend towards the outward rail. This also 
prevents, in a certain degree, the overturning of the 
engine by a strong pull. During the whole of the severa? 
series of experiments, not a single fact occurred to check 
the expectation that this union of the railway and the 
canal will, wherever practicable, take the precedence of 
every other in point of combined conv safety, 
rapidity, and economy.—[Abridged from the Glasgow 
Chronicle. 

Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—We always 
rejoice to notice matters of this description, 
and are, therefore, glad to learn that the Duke 
of Wellington has given Mr. Haydon the need- 
ful sittings at Walmer Castle, to enable him.to 
complete his great picture for Liverpool. 

Lake of Haarlem.—The great lake of Haar- 
lem is about to be drained. 

Earthquakes.— The almost usual annual 
earthquakes in Perthshire recently visited the 
town of Crief and Strathearn. Fortunately 
they were not so violent as to do mischief. 
On the 29th of August, Irkutsk, Siberia, 
suffered severely from a phenomenon of the 
same kind. Some houses were thrown down 
and several lives lost. 








LITERARY NOVELTIBS. 
In the Press. 

A Life of the Rev. H. Moewes, of Altenhausen, Prussia, 
Author of ‘‘ Der Pfarrer von Andouse,” the Pastor of 
Andouse, translated from the German bya Lady.—Euclid’s 
Elements of Plane Geometry, with Supplementary Pro 
sitions for Exercise ; by W. D. Cooley, A.B.; and also, 
The Figures of Euclid, with the Enunciations, printed 
separately, &c., for use in the Class-room,. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Keepsake, 1840, edited by Lady E. S. Wortley, 
—_ 8vo. in silk, 2ls.; or India proof plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
—Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 1840: Windsor Castle and 
its Environs, royal vo. in silk, 2ls.; India proofs, 2/. 2s. 
—Book of Beauty, 1840, edited by the Countess of Bles- 
sington, royal 8vo. 2ls.; or India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d.— 
Gems of Beauty: displayed in a Series of Engravings, 
from Designs by E. Corbould, with Illustrations in Verse 
by the Countess of Blessington, 4to. 1/. 1ls. 6d.—Trans- 
actions of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, Vol. IV. new 
series, 8vo, 14s.—Gatherings, by the Author of ‘* The 
Listener,” f.cap, 4s. 6d.—Agathos, and other Sunday 
Stories, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—The Miracles of our Lord Ex- 

lained, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—De Porquet’s Key to Secrétaire 

talian, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Manual of Christian Antiquities, 
by the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 8vo. 18.—The Acts of the 
Apostles, Greek text, with Notes, by H. Robinson, 8vo. 
8s.—Nicholas Nickleby, by C. Dickens, 8vo. 21s.—Heads 
of the People, 8vo. 14s.—S. Parker on the Treatment of 
Syphilis, 12mo. 5s.—Dr. P. J. a Observations on 
Mercury, 8vo. 5s.—Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus, 3d edition, 
by G. Don, 8vo. 21s.—Dr, J. Story on the Law of Agency, 
royal 8vo. 14s.—W. N. Darnell’s Arrangement and Classi- 
fication of the Psalms, 18mo. 4s. 6d.—Rev. J. East's Songs 
of my Pilgrimage, 32mo. 2s. 6d.—T. Bowring’s First 
Lessons in Natural Religion, 18mo. 1s, 6d.—Richards’s 
Welsh and English Dictionary, 8vo. 138-—M‘Crie’s Life 
of Knox, new edition, 1 vol. 8ve. 12s.—Hornock on the 
Lord’s Supper, new edition, 12mo. 6s. 6d.—Solitary Hours, 
new edition, f.cap, 5s.—The Redeemer, a Poem, by W. 
Howorth, 8vo. 8s.—Mariamne, the Last of the Asmonean 
Princesses, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Melaia, and other Poems, 
by Eliza Cook, illustrated edition, 12 plates, post 8vo. 16s, 
—Local Legends and Rambling Rhymes, by J. Dix, f.cap, 
5s.—J. Taylor on National Establishments, 8vo.6s. 6d.— 
Hyacinth O’Gara, Honor Delany, &c, new edition, f.cap, 
5s.—Killpack’s History of the Collegiate Church of South- 
well, royal 4to. 25s.—Christian Duties in the various Rela- 
tions of Life, by T. Lewis, 18mo. 4s.—Fisher’s Drawing- 
Room Scrap-Book, 1840, 4to, 21s.—Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap- 
Book, 1840, 8s.—Findens’ Tableaux, 1840, 2/. 2s.—W. - 
land Sketches, imp. 4to, 21s.; or coloured, 42s.—Oriental 
Annual, 1840, 2ls.; India Proofs, 2I. 12s, 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1839. 
October. Thermometer. | — Barometer. 
Thursday .. From 32 to 54 29:97 to 29-98 
Friday ---- core 47 - 58 
Saturday -- 45 - 
Sunday---- 32 + 
Monday -- 21 sore 49 oe 
Tuesday -- 22 ees 5O 
Wednesday 23 seve 49 
Winds, N.E. and N.W. ’ 
Except the 12th and 20th, generally cloudy; rain fell on 
the 18th, 22d, and es day. 
Rain fallen, +15 of an inch. 
Edmonton. 


17 
18 
19 
20 


eeee . 
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CuARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Through an accident our review of the ‘« Forget-me- 


postponed till next week, 


Not” is unavoidabl 
Tiines cannot be inserted. 


Emma B,’s natura 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
w da: 
HE DRAMATIC WORKS of MASSIN- 
GER and FORD. With an Introduction. 
By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





na few days, in 2 vols. F 
SSAYS onl FRAGMEN TS, in Prose. 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Edited by MRS. SHELLEY. 
‘ward Moxon, Dover Street. 
Tuesday next will be published, in 8 vols. post 8vo. 
ALMARIO; or, the Merchant of Genoa ; 
Novel. 
By the Author of “ Tales of an Arctic Voyager.” 
v. and W e, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 













PAUL PERIWINKLE; on, oes PRESS GANG. 

On Friday, the ist of N: 1 be lished 

me — — spirited Etchings : Phiz, price ls, the new 
umber 


HE “ADVENTURES of PAUL PERI. 
WINKLE; or, The Press Gang. 
This popular Work will be veantaabs published every Month, 
until fully completed in Twenty Numbers. 
London : Printed for Thomes Tegg, 73 Chasneaes and sold by 
all Booksellers; also lent to read at all Circulating Libraries in 
Town coins Country. 





On the ‘Ist ¢ of November, price 2s. 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAK. 
SPERE, Part XIII. i Night's 


The First Volume of Histori 1 Plays is published — 
bound in cloth. 
The teen Volume of Comedies will lished in b 








“A EMANACKS for for the | Year 1840, printed 


for the Company of Stati to be p on ber 





day, November 2ist. . de 
Francis Moore’s Almanack -+ ++ ++ ++ Price 0 6 
Goldsmith’s Almanack «+ ++ «+ «+ ++ e+ «+ O 6 
he Gentleman’s Diary «+ ++ «+ ++ ++ «- 10 
The Lady’s D ee Se 06 6 o¢ «@ of ef § © 
Rider’s British Merlin ah be de se 06. ee 10 
John Partridge’s Almanack «- «+ «+ ++ ++ ++ 0 9 
Moore’s Almanack improved ++ «+ «+ ++ «+ 09 
Clerical Almanack «-- «+ «+ os os «+ of «+ 0 9 
London Sheet Almanack, on a Copper-plate -- 0 6 
White's Celestial Atlas, or New Ephemeris, with 
Tables to facilitate Astronomical Calculations 1 6 
Wing’s Sheet Almanack ++ «+ ++ ++ ++ «2 O 6 
The Clergyman’s Almanack «+ ++ ++ «+ « 26 
The Englishman's Almanack +--+ -+ ++ +. ++ 1 0 
The Mechanic’s Almanack ee a ar ae 36 
The Medical Almanack se ee ss ee of 10 
The Family and Parochial Almanack - 1 0 
The Stationer’s Almanack (with a beautiful ‘En- 
gtaving) se 00 oc 06 «4m c¢ €0 o@ o« QD 


COUNTY ALMANACKS, each 6d. 
With useful Tables, adapted to each County, viz.:— 
1, Middlesex, Herts, Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
2. Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and Dorset. 
3. Gloucester, Seema H M th, and 





uth Wal 
4. Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Ely, Huntingdon, and 
Bedford, 
5. — gen ew Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, and Derb 
6. — » Lancashire, Shropshire, Stafford, and North 
Wa 
7. Wilts, Hants, Oxford, Berks, and Bucks, 
8. York, Durham, Northumberland, Westmorland, and 
Cumberland, 


*.* All the above Al ks are di ished by the Arms 
of the Company, and by the Words—“ Printed for the C ompany 
of Stati nd sold, 








don: Charles Knight and | es. 22 yen Temony 





On the Ist 


will bef 
HE GUIDE to TRADE The Cabinet- 


Maker, illustrated with Woodcuts, price ls. 
The following — ty = 1 pela have been already 


Guide to Service—-The Maid of Work, 8d. 
The Lady’s-Maid, 1s. 
The Dairy-Maid, ’bd. 

The Nursery-Maid, ls. 
—_———~——— The Housemaid, 84. 
Guide to Trade—The Printer, 1s. 

The Chemist and Drug- 


The Plumber & Glazier, 1s. 
The Shoemaker, 1s. 


London: + Chasies Knight and Co. 22 L malgate Street. 
























gist, 8d. 








“On the Ist of November, 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of 
PALESTIN 
By the Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible.” 

Part VI. price as. 6d. To be completed in Sixteen Parts. 
The subjects of the Engravings will be strictly illustrative, 
being representations of actual Scenery, Costume, Manners, Mo- 
numents, and Objects of Natural History,—in some instances 
combined into " _—— or group, but never exhibiting any thing 
merely fanc 


The Pictorial History of England. Part 
XXXIII. price 2¢. To be omens = about Forty-five Parts, 
forming Four Volumes, price 94s. each 


Portrait Illustrations of the Pictorial His- 

ad Bur Sorte pa Part XXI. containing Nelson, Fox, Stratford, 
h, price 2s. ‘'o be completed in Twenty-two Monthly 

penton: Charles a and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





DE FOE'S NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
On Friday, November the Ist, will be paalienes, printed uni- 
formly _— the Waverley Novels, . I. price 5s. cloth 


boards, of 
XHE NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS of DANIEL DE FOE, with a Biographical 
Memoir of the Author, ey Prefaces, Illustrative Notes, &c. 
The Work will be printed by Mr. Talboys, tegen with a 
new Type, and other to aCe, 60 aS, 
without any sacrifice of elegance, to comprehend in an Volume 
the Contents of Two of the former a tion. The entire Collection 
will form 18 vols. published monthly 
London: Printed for Thomas Te , 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured, by order, of a! | other Booksellers. 





Tobe a oom bay © Volume the Second, 


boards. 
ODD’S CHURCH ‘HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the C of the 
Century to the Revolution of 1688 : with Notes and Additions. 
By the Rev. M. A. TIERNEY, F.S.A. 
London: C. Dolman (Nephew and Successor to J. Booker), 
a New Bond Stree 
— -B. A few Copies on forge paper, in ‘repel Svo, price 1. ls. 





by George Greenhill, at their Hall, in 
Ludgate Street, London.” 





ALMANACKS AND YEAR-BOOKS FOR 1340. 
To be published on Tuesday, the 19th of November, 
Under the re ya the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. 
HE BRITISH ‘ALMANA CK, extending 
to 96 Pages, and embracing a Body of Tafermation suited 
to the Tradesman, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and the Pro- 
fessional and Upper Classes generally. Price ls. 

The British Working Man’s Almanack, 
consisting of 48 Pages of a smaller size, furnishing Information 
of Practical Utility to those employed in Manufactures, Handi- 
craft, or Agriculture. 3d. 


The Penny Sheet Almanack. 


The Companion to the Almanack ; or, Year- 
Book of General Information: being the Twelfth ' Volume of the 
Series. 2s. 6d. 

With the British Almanack, bound in cloth, 4s. 3 

The Working Man’s Companion, containing 


Information especially calculated to advance the yo and 
petene the {Condition of the and 
With the British Working Man’s Seen bound in cloth and 





lettered, ls. 
London: Charles ee and Co. 92 Ludgate Street. 
ho will also publish, 


The Unions’ yo Parish Officers’ Sheet Al- 
manack, containin, By complete List of the Unions, the Names of 
the Chairmen of rds of Guardians and Clerks, Days of 
Meetings, with an “Abstract of the more important Points of the 
a Acts of Parliament, and a variety of other Information. 
1s, 64. 

The Unions’ and Parish Officers’ Year-Book, 
embracing the same he ores of Information in greater detail, ona 
calculated to form k of R for all con- 
cerned in the ‘Administration of the Poor Laws. 





je lst of Novembe 


NIGHT'S. ILLUMINATED MAPS for 


Schools and Families, demy folic, price 9d.—Scriptural 
Series.—Part VII., containing Western Asia, and Assyria, Chal- 
dea, and Media; and each number will consist of ‘I'wo Maps, 
The Series will be so arranged that, whilst it will form a Com- 
pa ete and ¢ hical Atlas, —— may be bound 





her as por Atlases, to th 
eae Cc aE the Pictorial Bible, — the Pictorial Histories 
of England and Palestine, now publis! 

fond ondon: Charlies Knight and Co. 28 "Ludgate Street. 





BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION OF EUCLID, 
Nov. = wat be published, elegantly printed, in cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl 
th 220 Diagrams, engraved specially for the Work, 
UCLID's ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, 
and SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. 
Adapted for the Use of Ly or for ew seetenatlone 
By the COOLEY, A 
p 8vo. price 1s. 
HE FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
of the Volume, with the Enuncia- 
tions, gue procter for oe Use of Scholars in the Class- 
r 





reparing for Publication, 
EOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS, with 


jiagrams; being a KEY to Cooley's Elements 
Euclid, a the use of Teachers: to be printed uniformly with 





that work, 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 











NIVERSAL PENNY POSTAGE. 
HE POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL of the 
lst of Noveniber, mag 1s, will contain an Examination 
of the Article on Post-O: form, in the October No. of the 
“ Quarterly Review,” with aa view of shewing that Mr. Row. 
land Hill's experiment cannot be successfully tried, unless by 
prepayment in Money when Letters are posted, instead of by 
purchased Stamps; which latter will cause Extensive Forgery, 
and great snaede I » and i d Expense in col. 
lecting the Reven 
London: 13 Wellington ees a Strand. Sold by all 
lers, & 
N.B. No. II. contains Colonel SJockunn's Account of Wood 
Pavement. 





On the lst ‘November, 1839, will be published, in Monthly ‘Parts, 
= ge Two Plates, with Letterpress Description, 4to, 


LLUSTRATIONS of USEFUL PLANTS 
EMPLOYED inthe ARTS = a 
y Miss M. A. BURNETT 
Sister of the late urnett, ad of Botany 
t King’s College, London. 





a 
N. 1 





ng oth: i Portions of the 
Unpublished MSS. of the “Abe a. *. Burnett, Esq. 
No.1 contains Nicotiana Tabacum—Tobacco; and Passiflora 
Cerulea—Blue Passion Flower. 
London: Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CXXVIIL,, is —— this day. 
Contents: 





1. On Life Assurance. 
Travels in North America. 
Life of Bishop Butler. 
On Mendicity 
Life and Character of Zschylus. 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Dante. 
French Orators and Oratory. 
Post-Office Reform. 
9. British Policy. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RITISH jAND FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. XV 
1. Life fe oo Brant Thayendenegea. 

The State and the Church. 

The African Slave-Trade. 

The Corn-T rade. a og Agriculture. 

The Confessions of a Th 

The Dismemberment of a 

Tytler’s Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 

Remedial Measures for Ireland. 

The Poems of Homer. 

London: R, and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; 
— A.and C. Black; Dublin, J. Cumming. 


SpNoeyesy: 


a Penaneer: 


Price only 16s. cloth, in 1 vol. with Portrait, Vignette, 


and Index, 
YHE DRAMATIC WORKS of 
WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, with Remarks on his Life 
and Writings. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





With Lilustrations, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound, 
HE WILD SPORTS of SOUTH 
AFRICA ; being a Narrative of an Expedition from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Tropic of Capricorn ; interspersed 
with Sporting Adventures, during the Chase of the Lion, Wild 
Buffalo, Ostrich, Rh Elephant, and 
Giraffe. 





2 ‘PPOP 


By Captain W. C. HARRIS, E.1.C. Engineers. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





mae ON THE RULE OF FAITH. 
vo. price 5s. 6d. the 2d edition of 
HE RULE ‘of FAITH; a Visitation Ser- 
mon. With an A di 
of certain Popular Objections, and further Proofs of the State- 
ments advanced in the Serm 
y HENRY EDWARD MANNING, M.A 
Rector uf aavingen: Sussex ; and late Fellow of Merton 
College, ‘Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul's Church and Waterloo Place, 











Second edition, 8vo. 


A® INQUIRY whether the Sentence of 
Death Pronounced at the Fall of Man included the 
whole Animal Creation, or was restricted to the Human Race. 
A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford. 
y the Rev. W. BUCKLAND, D.D. F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





OLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. In Six 
large vols. 8vo. with 19 Maps and Plates. New edition, 
price 2/. 2s. only, in boards. 

Printed for Longinan and Co.; Richardsons; Rivingtons; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co,; Hamilton and Co.; 
Duncan ane Cos + and other wr Proprietors. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 

With 66 Engravings, price 5s. 6d, cloth, the 
ITERARY WORLD: Vol. I. a Journal 
of Popular Information and E: 
430 closely printed Pages of the Poeeny wen At Artistical 

Novelties of the last Six Months, Original and Selected. 

Conducted by JOHN TIMBS 
Eleven Years Editor of «The M irror." 

Also in Monthly Parts; and in Weekly on vel price Two- 





ky Various, pleasant, and intelligent.” —Literary Gazette, March 
9, 1839, 


George Berger, Holywell Street, Strand, 
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ANNUALS 


FOR 1840, 


NOW READY. 


FINDENS? 


TABLEAUX; 


PROSE, POETRY, AND ART, FOR MDCCCXL. 


Edited by MISS MITFORD. 
In the ape Volume of FinpEn’s Tap_eaux, the Proprietors have the gratification of introducing to the 


British Pub! 
Engravings, the Volume is embellished wi 


ic quite a new and awe § style of Illustration. In addition to Twelve large and highly finished | 
upwards of One Hundred picturesque and fanciful Groups and Figures, 


so arranged as to exhibit the progress of events in the Poem or Tale to which the principal Engraving relates. The 
novelty and beauty of this unique style of Illustration, the Proprietors feel assured cannot fail to be acceptable to 


the Public. 


Imperial Quarto, handsomely bound in morocco, 2/. 2s. ; India Proofs, 3. 3s. 
A few Copies with the Plates beautifully coloured after the original Drawings, 3/. 3s. 


THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL; 


TALES 


LEGENDS, AND HISTORICAL ROMANCES 


By THOMAS BACON, Esq. 


With Engravings by W. and E. Frnpen, from Sketches by the Author, and Captain MEADows TAYLor, 
of the service of his Highness the Nizam. 


Elegantly bound in morocco, 21s.; or large paper, with Proof Impressions of the Plates, 2/, 12s, 6d. 


CHARLES TILT, 


FLEET STREET. 





3 Great Marlborough Street, Oct, 26, 


R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICA- 


TIONS, now ready. 


I. 
The Flying Dutchman ; 
A Legend of the High Seas. 
By the Author of « ¢ 





Jack,” &c. 


3 vols. 


Il. 
The Romance of Private Life. 
By Miss Burney. 3 vols. 
Nearly ready ;— 
Memoirs of the Duchess of St. Alban’s. 


By Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


II. 
Preferment; a Novel. 


rs. Gore, 
Authoress of ** Mrs. Armytage,” “ Stokeshill Place,” &c. 





n 18mo. price 5s, 6d, in extra cloth, a 
Has, translated from the Parisian 
Breviary. 
By the Author of “ The Cathedral.” 
J.,G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s - ocr and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


Insmall 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignettes, price 8s. in cloth 
rds, the 4th edition of 
ERRANZABULOE, the lost Church 
found ; or, the Church of England not a new Church, 
but Ancient, Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting 
Church Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. 

%4%* The Volume contains an interesting Account of the His- 
tory and recent Recovery of the ancient Church of Perranzabuloe, 
- Cornwall, after being buried in the Sand for Seven Hundred 

ears, 


By the Rev. C. TRELAWNY COLLINS, M.A. 
Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 
Jy Guy Fy and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Piace, Pal! Mail. 


In 12mo. inal 74. in boards, the 3d edition o' 


ORTRAIT of an ENGLISH CHURCH- 


e Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 
Author of 2 ochesiastes Anglicanus, a sk roe on Preaching.” 
‘aul’s Ch d Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 


WILBERFORCE’S F ages ESSAY. 
. n 12mo. price 3s. 6d. s, the 2d edition of 
HE PAROCH TAL’ SYSTEM. An 
Appeal to mi Churchm 
By HENRY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Bransgore, Hants. 
, %&* To this Essay the Prize of Two Hundred Guineas, offered 
by the Christian Influence Society, has been adjudged, by the 
Kev. * r.. Dealtry and the Rev. Professor Scholefield 
G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul 's Churchyard, and 
Waterss Plane, Pall Mall 


0. price 2s. the 24 edition © 














8 » St. 


Scie 


—_ 





BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER, 


, compiled by the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
b.D, Viear of Leeds. 
%4* The object of this Publication is to adapt to the purposes 
p Foes F — Prayer, the Morning and Evening Services of the 


istogiena, St. Paul’s Chevehyend, and Waterloo Place, 


Also, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 
Private Prayers, 2d edition, 2s. 





ew Burlington Street, October 26. 


R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICA. 


TIONS, just ready. 


I. 
COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


The Letters of Horace Walpole 
(Earl of Orford). 

Including upwards of Three Hundred New Letters. The 
whole now first chronologically arranged, the Names inserted at 
full length, and Explanatory Notes added. In Monthly Parts of 
about 250 pages, price 6s. each. Part I.—embellished with Por- 
traits of Sir Robert Walpole, Lady Walpole, and Lady Towns- 
hend, engraved by Greatbach, from the original Paintings at 
Strawberry Hill—will be — on the Ist of November. 


Memoirs of His Own Time; 
Including the os Régime, the Revolution, the Empire, 
the Restoration. 
By Lient.-Genereh Count Mathieu Dumas. 
2 vols. 8vo, “9 Portraits. 


Mr. ows! Rey O’ More. 
Complete, with Engravings, for Six Shillings. 
Forming the New Volume o' 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
On the 3!st instant. 


New Works just published :— 


I. 
NOW COMPLETE. 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard. 
Embellished with Twenty-seven Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, and Portrait of the Author, by R. I, Lane, Esq. R.A. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. bound, a 25s, 


Asistoorecy i in America. 
From the Sketch-Book of a German Nobleman. 
prs by Francis J. Grund, Esq, 
vols, post 8vo. with Portraits. 
“A picture PM 2. to the life of the wealthy classes of Ame- 
rica.”—Atlas, 


Ill. . 

THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. 
By Mrs, Mathews. 

(Vols. III. and IV.) with numerous Plates. 

%%* A Second gorse of Vols. = and II. of this Work has 

ntly been published. 
Richard 'Bantles, New "Secieene Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her — 


THE GRESHAM PRIZE MEMOIR. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a tinely engraved Portrait, price 12s. 


NHE LIFE of MARGARET BEAU. 
FORT, Countess of Richmond and Derby, and Mother 
of King Henry the Seventh. Foundress of Christ’s and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Being the Historical Memoir for 
which the Honorary Premium iat as by the Directors of 
the ¢ 





y Ha 
By CAROLINE - i AL STED, 

Author of ** Investigation,” &c. 

« This work cannot fail of success. The subject is deeply inter- 
esting, and the style is chaste and correct; and x not entitled - 
rank amongst ‘ the iosi of li 
at least one of the most i ing and i e books of the 
season.” —Atlas. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 65 Cornhill. 








In 5 vols. (or Six Parts) 8vo. price 3/. 12s. boards, 
N EXPOSITION of the PARABLES 
and of OTHER PARTS of the GOSPELS. 
By EDWARD GRESSWELL, B.D. 
Fellow of Christ Church College, Oxford. 
J.,G., F., and J, Rivington, St. Paul's as and Water- 
loo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
*% The last Three Parts may 4 had, to complete Sets, 


PLENDID ANNUALS for 1840, under 


he Superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH, to be 
E lished Nov. 2. 


EPSAKE, silk ....... see Qle.; India Proofs, mor. 52s. 6d. 
BOOK of BEAUTY, ditto.... 2i8.; ditto, 524. 6d. 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 

Windsor Castle .. 1s.; ditto, 2, 2a. 


GEMS of BEAUTY. dio. Sis. 6d. silk. 
London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 


EMONSTRATION of the TRUTH of 
the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
By the Rev. A. KEITH, D.D. 
Fifth Thousand, with Plates, 72. 6d, cloth ; an edition without 
lates, 5s. boards, 


By the same Author, 20th edition, 12mo. 7s. with Plates, of 
Evidence of Prophecy. Cheap edition, 1s. 6d. 


Signs of the Times. Gth edition, 2 vols. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: Whyte and Co, London: Longman and Co. 


Third Thousand, price 1 


ILL and VALLEY ; or, W. ales and the 
Wenn y CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 


II, 
By the same Author, 
Modern Accomplishments ; 
Or, the March of en Tr Thousand, price 7s. 


Modern Society ; or, "the March of Intellect. 
The Sn of Modern Accomplishments. 
sh Thousand, price 7s. 
Edinburgh : William Whyte and Co. London: Longman 
and Co. 


YWELVE SERMONS, ee in the 
New Bn GO of the Teracites at Hamburgh 
OTTH aa eg pre wag 
And dae he - e German 
By ANNA MARIA. GOLDSMID. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


n 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth boar: 


RACTICA L INTRODUC “TION to 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, = coc a of Trinity College, 
Cam ge 
J.,G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul's a and 
Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall, 

%u% This work, like the “ Practical Introduction to Greek 
Prose Composition,” by the same author, is founded on the — 
ciples of imitation and frequent repetition. It is at once a Syn 
tax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise-Book; and oonetdlardidle 
attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. 


STATISTICS OF “THE “BRITISH £ EMPIRE. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
n 2 thick vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. bound in cloth, 
STATISTICA L ACCOUNT of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE, exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Capacities, Population, Industry, and Civil and Religious Insti- 
tutions. 
By J. R. M*‘CULLOCH, Esq. assisted by omeong Contributors. 
2d edition, corrected and enlarged 
London : Charles Raight tand Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 
In 1 large volume, 12mo. wiiek 10s. 6d. boards, 
COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
THEOLOGY ; containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's 
Analog: n Epitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and 
an Analy of eae Newton on the Pr. ies. 
e Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D, M.R.S.L. 
Of Christ's LF aa Cambridge; Rector of Sotby; Incumbent of 
Bamburgh ; and Head Master of Horncastle Grammar School. 
For the Use of Students 
J., G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Also, by the same Editor, 

A Manual of the Rudiments of Theology ; 
of Bishop Tomline’s Elements; an 
Analysis at Paley" 's oe ; a Summary of Bishop Pearson on 
the ; and a brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
chiefly from Bishop Burnet; together with other miscellaneous 
s connected with Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. 
2d edition, enlarged, 12mo. 10s. 6d, 








In 4 vols. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in boards, me 2d edition, 
corrected and improved, o 
NEW ANALYSIS ‘of CHRONOLOGY 
and GEOGRAPHY, ninco rend . PROPHEC Y; in 
which their Elements are 
nised, and theca oe upon § Scriptural ‘and ‘Scientific Principles, 
tending to 
Systems, and pte the Cavils = pon We Jews, pes Infidels. 
he late Rev. WILLIA M HAL >. 
Rector of Killesandra, in Tnelen, and aor Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 
J.,G., F,, and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 














price ae. in cloth boards, 
x 

ENRY’S ¥ IRST LATIN BOOK. 

*,* The object of this work (which is founded on the 
principles of imitation and frequent ee is to enable the 
pupil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his 
sees 1 

By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
‘ambri 





price li. 16s. 


J.,G.,F.,and J. Rivington, St. Pau "s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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Conduit Street. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 





I. 
A NEW PLAY, IN FIVE ACTS. 
By SIR LYTTON BULWER, Bart. 


It. . 
In a beautifully printed 4to. vol. dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty, 


THE ROCK. 


With a Variety of Illustrations descriptive of GIBRALTAR. By MAJOR HORT, Eighty-first Regiment. 
Accompanied by Drawings taken on the Spot, by LIEUT. LACEY. 


III. 


WESTERN INDIA IN 1838. 
By MRS. POSTANS, Authoress of ‘¢ Cutch.” 
With Drawings, tinted and coloured. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN GERMANY ILLUSTRATED 


In the Dramas of Her Royal Highness the Princess AMELIA of SAXONY. 
Translated from the German, with Notes and an Introduction, by MRS. JAMESON. 


RECORDS OF REAL LIFE IN THE PALACE AND THE COTTAGE. 


By MISS HARRIOT PIGOTT. 





VI. 
THE FRIENDS OF FONTAINBLEAU, 
By MISS BURDON, Author of “ The Lost Evidence,” &c. 
VII 
THE MONK AND THE MARRIED MAN. 
By MISS WADDINGTON, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “ Janet,” &c. 
VIII. 
FAMILY RECORDS.’ 


By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 


IX. 
POEMS WRITTEN IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By MISS H. PRESCOTT. 


xX. 
On the 20th November, the NEW EDITION of 


MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE FOR 1840. 


CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY. 


WORKS NOW READY :— 


XI. XVIL 
RAMBLES IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. ATHENS—ITS RISE AND FALL; 
By LADY CHATTERTON. 34 edition, revised. With Views of the By tie trenbe eee Athenian People. 

XII. Gale inal 

XVIII. 
REAL PEARLS IN A FALSE SETTING. LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
By the COUNT DE LA PASTURE. " SCHLEGEL. ‘ 
XIII, Translated by ; ig ROBERTSON, Sov with Life of the Author. 
4 y v : XIX, 
naa by oq wane DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
XIV. By A. DE TOCQUEVILLE. New and cheaper edition. 
VISITS AND SKETCHES AT HON ND . - on ae 
By MRS, ae ee fa crecon + ted gguaaaaa NOTES OF A betes A see OF HEALTH. 

xv, ) NG. : 

XXI. 
SOLOMON SEESAW. r r : 
With Illustrations. By the Seales Author ie from Paraguay.” THE nega th od LIFE. 
XVI. XXII. 
MEMOIRS OF A CADET. THE VALE OF GLAMORGAN, 
By A BENGALEE. Scenes and Tales among the Welsh. 








FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING.— SECOND EDITION, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


THE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ASSISTANT ; 


Comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing, Calculation of Manuscripts, Choice of Paper, Type, Binding, Ilustrations, Publishing, Advertising, &c.; with a 
Description and Exemplification of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction of the Press. 


Agents :—for Ireland, J. CUMMING, Dublin; for Scotland, BELL and BRADFUTE, Edinburgh. 
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